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still June had found no position. 
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AY after day and week after 
D week June, with unflinching 

purpose, continued to seek 
work. Pauline and Anne, who 
after their illness had gone to the 
seashore to recuperate, had come 
home at last, well and rested; but 


At last, early in the fall, the old 
professor sent for her. 

‘*Well, Cinderella, ’’ he said, —he 
had all sorts of names for her, — 
‘*how would your ladyship like to 
fill the post of confidential adviser 
at the court of King Croesus?’’ 

June laughed. ‘‘I’d rather be 
hairdresser at the palace of Queen 
Mab. But as I can’t, what do 
you happen really and truly to 
mean ?’’ 

‘*Have you ever heard of that 
particular King Croesus who is 
called Mr. Robert Atterbury ?’’ 

June put her head on one side 
and considered. ‘‘He’s something 
or other in something, .isn’t he?’’ 
she asked. 

‘*‘Now, now, now!’’ said the 
professor, frowning. ‘‘You really 

ought to read the newspapers more 
thoroughly, my child.’’ 

‘*]’ve read every ‘Help Wanted’ 
for the last three months,’’ June 
declared. ‘‘And much good it has 
done me—you and the honey doctor 
are so particular, ’’ she added, with 
@ saucy smile. 

**It is just because we are par- 
ticular that I’ve sent for you this 
morning. I have been talking 
about you to Mr. Atterbury, who 
is an old friend and patient of 
mine. You are very young for 
the sort of position he wants to fill, 
but I told him I would vouch for 
your having sense. ’’ 

‘*Is King Croesus looking for a 
confidential adviser ?’’ June asked, 
with a giggle that made the pro- 
fessor scowl at her. ‘‘Or is he in 
need of a financial—er—financial 
assistant? Because if he is, I’m 
it. ” 

‘*He is looking for a respectable 
young woman who knows how to 
hold her tongue. ’’ 

‘*Gracious! How did that ever 
make you think of me?’’ 

Her old friend was still looking 
at her sternly, although the twitch- 
ing corners of his mouth belied his 
assumed gravity. ‘‘I realize my 
mistake, ’’ he said severely. 

Then June became serious. 
**T’ll be good,’’ she said. ‘‘I’l—I’ll 
really and truly adopt you if you’ll 
just go on and tell me about it.’’ 

The end of the matter was that June 
went into the oftice of the senior counsel 
of the Great Southern Railway, where 
in time she was to become the confiden- 


( . C) 
tial secretary of the great Mr. Atterbury 


himself. It was the place of all others In Te Mn C h a Pp . ers 


that June would have chosen for herself, | been in the office of the senior counsel of the 
and she knew that she was very fortunate; Great Southern Railway she had made herself 
yet, on the way home that first day, she felt | almost indispensable to Mr. Atterbury; the 
a little pang at the thought that she seemed | office force agreed that were it not for that 
destined to spend all the rest of her days in | fact, this day would surely be Miss Lansing’s 
an office. At the supper table she was the | last among them. 
quietest of them all. It was not because she| It was ten o’clock, and ‘‘the old man,’’ as 
regretted her good fortune, or failed to/| they irreverently called Mr. Atterbury when | 
understand how good it was; but often at} neither he nor Miss Lansing could hear, had 
the moment of success there comes a vague | been in his office for more than an hour. 
feeling of regret, or of longing for something | Everyone in the rooms given over to the law 
different. department of the railway knew that this was | 
That night June dreamed of a large old | the day on which the president and the direc- | 
house with the dingy plaster peeling from its | 
walls, with its blinds in need of paint, and | 
with many of its windowpanes missing. She 
dreamed of a kind and loving old brown face | was the day of all others when Miss Lansing 
bending over her, and saying, ‘‘Wake up, | should have been there to make things easy 
ma little honey lamb, mammy’s baby, wake for ‘‘the old man,’’ and to supply him- with 
up! Marse Hilary’s a-waitin’ to take you to| the various bits of information at the right 
de far-away city.’’ | moment, which he always counted upon her 
Then, still in her dream, June felt mam- | to do. 
my’s arms about her, and heard the voice of | Everyone in the outer offices seemed to know 
Hilary-Hilary calling from Uncle Tribby’s | that great things were in the air that day— 
wagon, ‘‘Come, little June!’’ | that some important policy of the big railway | 
And when she awoke, there were tears on | was to be decided behind Mr. Atterbury’ | 
her eyelids. |door. Even the office boy was not rebuked 
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Miss Lansing was indisputably late! 


whether Miss Lansing was on the next elevator. 
During the three years that June had 
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“THERE IS NO NEED OF WAITING, MR. ATTERBURY,” 
THE SECOND VALLEY.” 


1 Barnard Delano _»2 
4 





tors, with their senior counsel, were to meet | 
the famous mining engineer whom they had | 
| lately sent on a highly important mission. It | 


for ducking his head out of the door to see | 


Yet at ten o’clock Miss Lansing had not} 
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had been obliged to meet in her 
work—a day when every instant she 
would need to be ready with word 
and pen and the quick memory that 
was so valuable to her in business. 
So she hurried to Doctor Manly’s 
house, where Pauline met her with 
open arms. The doctor had re- 
ceived a letter that morning from 
his sister in Ferryville; June’s 
mammy was ill, she wrote, and 
could not live many days; she was 
begging for her baby. Would June 
come to her at once? 

Poor June! Which duty came 
first? She yearned to go at once 
to the dear old woman who had 
been all except mother to her 
during her childhood; but when 
she was calm enough to decide, 
she knew that she must go to the 
office for that day, and then, at all 
costs, to Virginia. Pauline prom- 
ised to get everything ready for 
her so that she could get the first 
train after her work at the office 
was over; and at last June, with 
a weary heart, went to her hard 
day’s work. 

Just how hard it was to be she 
had told no one; for somewhere 
deep in her heart lay that which 
kept her silent. Never once since 
her thirteenth birthday had she 
seen Hilary Warburton; he had 
written to them all occasionally, 
and had always called her the 
little girl who owned him; but his 
work had carried him to almost 
every part of the world except 
back home. 

Now, June knew that she was 
to see him again at last; for it 
was no other than Hilary War- 
burton whom the great railway had 
employed in the matter that was to 
be decided to-day. Why she had 
not informed her cousins that he 
was to return, June could not tell; 
she knew, of course, that he would 
come to see them all; yet she had 
not spoken. She felt confused and 
half afraid. It may have been 
hurt pride that kept her silent; 
often, when they had known of 
his being in the country, they had’ 
told Dector Manly that he surely 
might have come to see them; but 
Doctor Manly always made ex- 
cuses for his friend. 

So she had more than mammy’s 
illness to think about on her way 
to the office ; yet when she was once 
inside Mr. Atterbury’s room, she 

banished from her thoughts everything 
except her work. As she entered, ‘‘the 
old man’’ looked up at her with a slight 
frown and went on with his conversa- 
tion. 

‘*Then I am to understand,’’ he was 
re | N 7 saying to the man whom June, in spite 

> of the passing of nine years, recognized 

~fla p te r ine at once, ‘‘that you recommend the road 
come. Young Mr. Atterbury, with a serious|to buy those two valleys? You are con- 
expression on his face, came out of his father’s | vinced that the coal is there?’’ 
room. | Mr. Warburton nodded. He had not even 

‘*Do any of you fellows know where Miss glanced at the secretary. ‘‘I am fully con- 
Lansing lives?’’ he asked. | vineed of it. There is coal there, and there 

Before even the office boy could reply, the|is copper there; the lumber is practically 
door opened and June came in. She nodded | | untouched ; and although the cost of the road 
| lightly to them all, quietly took off her hat | through the section will not pay for itself at 
|and coat, opened her big roll-top desk, gath- | once, there can be no doubt that the road 
| ered up a few papers, and went into the room | will bring about many developments. The 
| where the important meeting was beginning. | country will open up of itself.’’ 

| Young Mr. Atterbury looked relieved; andthe} ‘‘ You know that country pretty well, Mr. 
office boy, again unrebuked, whistled long and | Warburton?’’ asked Mr. Whitney, the presi- 
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low. dent of the railway. 
June had changed during the last three | **T have been through it before,’’ Hilary 
years. She had learned to move quietly and | replied. ‘‘The Southeastern had an idea of 


to repress her old impulsiveness. If she still | going through there eight or ten years ago, 
loved fun and mischief, she had at least learned | but nothing came of it—they built nearer the 
to cast down her eyes when they were too full | coast, you remember. ’’ 

of dancing lights. She was as quiet and dig-| ‘‘In spite of its being sparsely settled and 
nified a secretary as even stern Mr. Atterbury | —dead, you recommend us to put the road 
could wish for. But inwardly she was the | through there?” 

same bubbling, laughing, dancing June, very | ‘“*T do. As you say, the country has been 
little subdued since the days when she believed | dead since the war; but it has water power 
in fairy princes. |as well as mineral wealth; and I know of 
| Never before during her three years in the | splendid fields all through there that can be 
office had June been late; but that morning | made fertile with small expense. ’’ 

Pauline Manly had telephoned that the doctor ‘*Well,’’ said the president, ‘‘your reports 
| must see her before she went to work. June | had convinced us, Mr. Warburton, and we only 
knew that this was the most important day she | wanted a personal word or two with you. I 
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may say that it only remains now for us to buy | the owner,’’ Mr. Atterbury asked, ‘‘as soon as 
up those valleys that are most rich in mineral | you have given the one piece of advice that | her; and then the directors, still exclaiming in | Barry wanted to retreat, but his pride made 


deposits. 

‘*What can I do for you?’’ 

‘*You have those maps, Mr. Atterbury ?’’ 

The lawyer looked toward his secretary, who 
had been taking down the conversation in 
shorthand. She looked up from her little red- 
lined book, and said: 

‘‘One map is still in the engineer’s office, | 

Mr. Atterbury. The other is at your right 
hand on the desk—just there. ’’ 


‘*This is the map of Blount County,’’ said 


Mr. Atterbury, as he spread it out before him. 


I presume you can help us there?’’ | 


| up. 


and finally at Mr. Atterbury again. 


you spoke of ?”’ 

But before Hilary could reply, June stood 
Although she -had been trained in self- 
repression for three years, the old June would 
out at times; and now, although her heart was | 





Mr. Atterbury, at Hilary, at the president, 


She was trembling and very pale, but she | 
spoke clearly and distinctly. 
of waiting, Mr. Atterbury,’’ she said. 


In a moment Hilary was shaking hands with 


surprise, surrounded her and did likewise. 
Mr. Atterbury beamed for the rest of the day, 
and somehow the news of her good fortune 


| sped through the office; for in the hearts of 


even the most staid and serious business men 


| beating wildly and something was ringing in| there often lurks a genuine likeness for|man a burglar? 
| her ears, she stood up and looked in turn at| romance. When she left the office at her usual | looked over the boy’s shoulder, and laughed. 


hour, Mr. Atterbury shook hands with her 


| before the entire office force. 


But when she was in the elevator, June’s 
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| forward, as if he were testing the boy’s courage. 


him stand his ground. 

| ‘*Awful ready to suspect me, ain’t you?’’ 
the man asked. 

| Barry hesitated, and watched Varrow 
| closely. Had he been hasty in thinking the 
At that moment Varrow 


‘*Hello, Jerome!’’ he called. 
helper now, ain’t you?’’ 
Barry turned. That the caretaker should 


‘*Got a new 


‘*There is no need | eyes filled with tears; her one thought now | have come at such an opportune moment seemed 
“T own | Was, not of the good fortune that had come to! too good to be true. 


But as he turned he 


The president and the two directors stood | the second valley, and I will accept whatever you | | her so unexpectedly, but of an old black mammy | heard a swift movement behind him and real- 
up and leaned over the desk, in order to see | and Mr. Warburton decide upon as a fair price. ’’ | who was calling for her baby, her lamb. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


the map. Mr. Warburton, too, bent over it. 

‘This is not the most important one, 
though,’’ he said. ‘‘The two valleys you 
want lie just east of the little village of Ferry- 
ville, ’? 

June started. It was her valley, her own 
valley, that was under discussion; no other 
lay over the second ridge of mountains from 
Ferryville! 

‘*Can you get us the other map, Mr. Atter- 
bury?’’ the president asked; but Hilary said: 

‘‘It hardly matters, I think. The land in 
the first estate is about thirty-two hundred 
acres, I believe, and in the second some thirty- 
eight or thirty-nine hundred acres. ’’ 

‘* Forty-one hundred and fifty,’’ said June; 
she was so intent upon what they were saying 
that she was hardly aware of having spoken. 
Hilary looked up at her in surprise; but the 
other men accepted her correction as a matter 
of course; they were accustomed to efficient 
secretaries who remember all sorts of details. 

‘*Roughly, then, that makes some eight thou- 
sand acres that you think the road ought to 
buy?’’ Mr. Atterbury asked. 

lamary nodded, and Mr. Atterbury con- 
tinued: ‘‘You think that we need that land to 
secure our interests ?’’ 

‘*That’s about it,’’ replied Hilary. 

‘‘And I think you wrote us that it could be 
bought for eight or nine dollars an acre?’’ 

‘*T wrote that the man Hilt, who owns the 
first lot of land, would sell for that; the road 
would have to pay considerably more for the 
second. ’’ 

‘*Why?’’ the president asked. 

‘«The person who owns it will not be allowed 
to sell without taking expert advice. ’’ 

‘*How do you know that?’’ 

Hilary looked at the president squarely. 
‘*Beeause, Mr. Whitney,’’ he said, ‘‘I shall 
be obliged to tell the owner of that second lot 
of land that she must do so.’’ 

The directors stared at him for a moment. 
Then Mr. Atterbury said sharply, ‘‘What’s 


this, Mr. Warburton ?’’ 
June felt her heart beating very fast. Mr. 
Warburton straightened his shoulders. ‘‘Gen- 


tlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘the reputation that I have 
earned for honest dealing must answer for me 
in this case. The facts are unusual; but stated 
plainly, they are these: 

‘*You sent me into Virginia to report upon 
certain lands. I examined those lands, and I 
am willing to stake my professional reputation 
on the unprejudiced honesty of the report I 
sent you. But it happens that the owner of 
part of that land is a child in whom I feel an 
interest. I shall have to tell the proper per- 
sons that they must get expert opinion before 
they accept for the child any price the road 
may offer. I need scarcely say that further 


than that I shall in no way advise her or 
her friends, for of course the road owns my 
opinions and my services in this case. ’’ 

June looked at Hilary, all unperceived, with 
flushed cheeks; she felt that the beating of her 
But 
Everyone was 


heart must be echoing through the room. 
no one was looking at her. 
looking at Hilary War- 


HROUGH two a 
of rough, woody coun- 
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try along the shore of 
frozen Lake Benning, Barry 
Losy had followed his dog 
Spotty on a rabbit trail. 
The tracks had finally led 
them into the grounds of 
Col. Vance Allen’s country 
house, which was closed for 
the winter. Colonel Allen’s 
house was one of six or seven 
summer cottages that formed ° 
a somewhat isolated group 
at the lower end of Lake 
Benning. A road, which 
was virtually deserted in 
winter, led along the shore 
of the lake from the group 
of houses to the village, four 
miles away. 

Spotty was much cha- 
grined because the trail of 
the rabbit went out of sight 
under a broken piece of 
lattice at the corner of the 
wide front veranda. The 
hole, which had furnished 
the rabbit an easy entrance, 
was too small to admit more 
of Spotty than his eager 
nose. 

While the dog was snuf- 
fing eagerly at the hole, 
Barry made a startling dis- 
eovery. Looking up at the 
wide, quiet front of the 
house, which, with its closed 
blinds, seemed like some big 
creature hibernating in this 
snowy corner of the woods, 
he saw, through a shutter 
that hung partly open, the 
dim, yellow gleam of lamp- 
light. 

Barry could not believe 
that Jud Jerome, the care- 
taker of the group of cot- 
tages, would choose to burn 
a lamp ‘in the middle of a bright day in Jan- 
uary when by opening a shutter he could let | 
in five times as much light. The boy stood 
still in the fresh snow on the lawn and stared | 


suspiciously at the feeble light that shone | 


through the shutter. 
saw that his footprints were not the only ones | 
that led up to the house; another set of tracks | 


;came from the woods and led up the front | 


steps. The snow was tramped 





burton, and June remem- 
bered afterward their 
various expressions of 
incredulity, doubt, dis- 
trust, and also of belief 
and admiration. ‘‘Well, 
upon my word,’’ one of 
the directors said, half 
under his breath, ‘‘this 
is very remarkable!’’ 
Hilary turned to him. 
‘‘It is,’? he said gravely. 
‘*T fully realize that it 
is a very remarkable sit- 
uation. ’’. 
Then 
spoke. 


the president 
‘*Mr. Warbur- 
ton,’’ he said, ‘‘I -wish SAL 
everyoneweemploy were fp >! 5 
as honest as yourself. I <3 
have every confidence in [eses > 








down before the door; from | 
there the footprints led to the | 
window with the loose blind, | 
* where they ended. Barry was | 
sure that in those footprints he 
had been reading a story not 
intended for inquiring eyes. 

He wondered whether he and 
Spotty had made much noise in 
their approach and whether he 
could get away unnoticed and 
give an alarm. 

Barry was sixteen years old. 
In his hands was a loaded, 
single-barreled shotgun. He 
was an imaginative, hardy, 
reasonably courageous boy, and 
he did not care to run away 
from anything that. a man 
ought to face. There was no 
one nearer than the Oliver 
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you, and I am sure these 


gentlemen will agree with me that vou cannot | 


in fairness act otherwise than as you say.’’ 
‘‘Oh, certainly!’’ said one. And another 
‘said, *‘Of course, of course !’’ 
‘*We all know Mr. Warburton’s integrity, ’’ 
said Mr. Atterbury, ‘‘and there is no more to 
be said upon that. 


| robbed, the thief would probably discover the 


| his plunder. 
What price do you think, | 
Mr. Warburton, would be a fair one to offer?’’ | action to follow, when Spotty, suddenly giving 


farm, which was some distance 
up the lake shore. To go there through the 
snow would take him about an hour and a half. 
Meanwhile, if Colonel Allen’s house were being 


boy’s footprints, and would escape at once with 


He was standing, undecided what course of 





| ajar. 


Glancing round, he | and angry. 
| veranda. 
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BARRY WENT TO THE WINDOW AND THREW OPEN THE 


SHUTTERS TO THE SUN. 


In a moment a rough, bearded face with 

suspicious, ugly eyes, appeared in the doorway. 

| Barry instantly recognized Carey Varrow, a 

town loafer and disreputable character. 
Varrow, who knew the boy, seemed surprised 

He shuttied out on the snowy 


‘*Where’d you come from?’’ he asked. 

Barry tightened his hold on his gun. 

‘*T might ask you that,’’ he replied. 

‘*Of course,’’ answered Varrow. He rubbed 
his bearded chin and grinned. ‘‘I come up for 
| Jud Jerome, to look these here houses over.’’ 


Barry did not believe Varrow’s explanation. L 


He was sure that he had caught a burglar red- 
handed. 

‘*Why didn’t Jerome come himself?’’ 

**Sick. ’’ 

‘*T saw him this morning. ’’ 

‘*Guess not,’’? said Varrow, as he began 
slowly to descend the steps. He seemed to 
measure Barry with his ugly eyes, and the 
boy involuntarily backed away a step or two. 

‘*T did!’’ he insisted. ‘‘I don’t believe your 
story. I don’t believe you have any business 
here. ’’ 

Varrow paused and grinned. Then his eyes 
narrowed and he began to walk once more 
toward the boy. 

‘*Well,’’ he said coldly, 
to do about it?’’ 

Barry did not quite know. 
stand still,’’ he said. 

He was no match for the man in muscle. 
He shifted his gun a little uncertainly, with 
the muzzle pointing at Varrow’s feet. Yet he 
knew that nothing could induce him to use it. 

‘*What’s the matter with you?’’ asked 
Varrow. ‘‘What have J done?’’ 

‘*T don’t know that you’ve done anything. 


‘*what are you goin’ 


‘*Well,’’ said Hilary, ‘‘I think that you | up his pursuit of the rabbit, turned away and | But I think I’d better stay here till you go | 


ought not to pay more than forty dollars an | sniffed at the footprints by the steps; then the | away — and you’d better go now. 


acre for it.’’ 


‘*Can you put us into communication with | his way 


little fellow trotted up to the veranda and nosed | 
in at the front door, which was | 


This is 
Colonel Allen’s place. ’’ 


Varrow slowly took another step or two| 


**You’d better | 


| ized that he had been tricked.- At the same 

moment Varrow had wrenched the gun from 
his grasp and with a dizzying blow sent him 
sprawling into the snow. 

Barry got slowly to his feet and faced 
Varrow, who was covering him with the gun. 

‘*Well,’’ the man said, ‘‘now it’s different, _ 
hey ?’’ 

Barry blinked, and tried only to get his 
breath. 

‘*Nothin’ to say, eh? Well, now I tell you 
what I’m goin’ to do. I’m goin’ to show you 
what I was doin’ here, 
see?’’ He pointed toward 
the front door. ‘‘Go ahead, 
inside. ’’ 

Feeling utterly miserable, 
Barry turned and walked up 
the steps. He did not think 
that Varrow would dare to 
do him a serious injury, 
but he knew that there was 
trouble of some kind ahead. 
And above all, he felt hu- 
miliated and ashamed at 
having been so easily out- 
witted. He was sorry now 
that when he first discovered 
the suspicious tracks he had 
not gone at once for help. 
The course he had followed 
was foolhardy, he thought. 
But although he was now 
rather frightened, he deter- 
mined to retrieve his stu- 
pidity. 

As he entered the dark 
hallway, the cold chill of 
the untenanted house struck 
him. He saw the old-fash- 
ioned glass lamp burning on 
a table in the living room. 

‘*Go in there,’’ said Var- 
row, nodding toward the 
doorway through which the 
light was streaming. 

He followed the boy into 
the room, and then crossed 
to the table. Barry looked 
about curiously ; the shades 
were drawn down behind all 
the shuttered windows ex- 
cept the one through which 
he had first seen the ray of 
light. 

Varrow, feeling himself 
master of the situation now, 
had relaxed his vigilance 
somewhat. Barry looked at 
him with a sudden shiver of 
acute apprehension. Then 
quickly the thought that Carey Varrow was 
just a man—rather an inferior appearing 
man, indeed—came to him, and he stopped 
shivering. 

‘*Carey,’’ he said, ‘‘what are you going 
to do? You don’t dare to hurt me, any 
more than I dared to hurt you out in the 
yard. I don’t know what you think you’ll 
get out of this house, but it can’t be worth 
the risk.’’ f 

Varrow had turned and was staring at 
him. But he did not answer, and Barry 
went on: 

‘*T suppose you’re after the bathroom fix- 
tures and things like that. They’re worth a 
little money, but they couldn’t possibly pay 
you for coming out here. It’s too hard work 
and too—dangerous. You’re a bad business 
man.’’ 

Varrow did not laugh. Instead, he looked 
as if the things that Barry was saying had 
never occurred to him before. 

‘*How’d you know what I come for?’’ he 
asked. 

‘* Anyone would know.’’ 

Varrow shifted from one foot to the other; 
something he was thinking about seemed to 
annoy him. 

‘*How much can you get?’’ asked Barry. 
‘*Suppose you take all that’s valuable here? 
You couldn’t raise fifty dollars on the lot. You 
may find it hard to get anyone to buy it. And 
| now, of course, I’ll have to tell that I saw 
| you here. Fifty, dollars is the most you can 
|make, and —’? He hesitated an_ instant. 

‘*You wondered that I suspected you. Don’t 
| you know that you’re going to be a plain, 
| Saown burglar all the rest of your life—with 
|nothing better to do than run away—from 
| everyone??? 

Varrow’s lips had dropped open a little. He 
stood with the gun resting across his arm. 
| In the lamplight his face seemed grotesque. He 
closed his lips and his eyes narrowed again as 
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the boy stopped. ‘‘Look here,’’ Barry went 
on. ‘*You could earn fifty dollars more 
easily. ’’ 

Varrow sneered. ‘‘Aw, say!’ 

**Youcould! If you’d be—a man, you could 
get a job at two dollars a day, and —’’ 

‘**Aw,ajob!’’ Varrow stiffened and started 
forward. 

‘¢*What else is this but the meanest sort of a 
job—with mighty poor pay?’’ asked Barry. 
‘*And it’s a job that will make you always 
afraid—afraid of everyone and suspected by 
everyone. There’s nothing in it, Carey. 
And it isn’t a man’s job.’’ 

Varrow’s face changed a little. In place of | 
the stare and the hard sneer a strange flicker- 
ing question seemed to cross it as his eyes 
furtively sought the boy’s. The look revealed 
a whole buried side of the man’s nature. Barry 
suddenly realized that he was very young and 
inexperienced, and that the man before him 
had seen and done and suffered more things 
than a boy could imagine. He had framed 
another glib speech, but he stopped and waited 
in silence; he could not take his eyes from 
Carey Varrow’s face. 

For a long while the man stood still. Barry 
could not guess what was passing behind the 
man’s eyes, which only seemed to glitter at 
him. 

At last Varrow spoke. ‘‘What gets me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘is why you’re so bloomin’ ready to 
suspect me now. ’”’ 

The boy did not answer. | 

A sound came from the hall outside. There | 
was a noise like that of a stealthy footstep, | 
then a scraping, rubbing sound, and then a/| 
rush of feet and a dog’s yelp that waked the | 
echoes in the untenanted house. 

Barry himself was startled, although he | 





instantly knew that the forgotten Spotty was | 


the cause of the commotion. But Varrow 
whirled round toward the hall door like a 
cornered cat. As he did so, there was a jangle 
of broken glass; the barrel of the shotgun 
had struck the lamp a swinging blow and had 
smashed it. 

For a moment the flame of light seemed to 
go out; then it rose in a high, flaring, smoking 
tongue. And then, instantly, fire seemed to 
be all over the table top, on the floor, on the 
stone hearth beyond, and on Carey Varrow’s 
clothes ! 

The man uttered a frightened cry. Dropping 
Barry’s gun and whirling round, he brushed 
at the burning spots on his clothes and des- 
perately tried to protect at once his face and 
his hands. Ina moment Barry saw the man’s 
danger, and catching up a rug from the 
floor, quickly wrapped it round Varrow’s legs, 
where most of the smoking flame seemed to 
cling. 

‘*Lie down and draw it tight! Quick!’’ he 
cried. 

Varrow obeyed, and Barry tore off his own 
coat and smothered the fire on the man’s 
sleeve. Then he caught the burning table- 
cloth by a corner and swept it, with its load of 
oil and broken glass, into the broad stone fire- 
place. With another rug he extinguished the 
flames that were spreading on the floor. Sud- 
denly the room was dark; only a few feeble 
little flames flickered in the fireplace. 

Barry went to the window and threw open 
the shutters to the sun. When he turned, 
Varrow was gingerly unrolling the rug from 
his legs. His face was partly blackened with 
oil smoke, and one cheek and the back of one 
hand were burned a little. When he dropped 
the rug it was evident that he was not more 
than scorched. 

Seeing that the tablecloth in the fireplace 
was beginning to blaze again, Barry went to 
beat out the flame. He heard Varrow get 
up and tramp across the room behind him, 
but he paid no attention to him. It did not 
occur to him to be afraid now. When he 
turned again, he was surprised to find the man 
gone. 

Ten minutes later boy and dog were out in 
the snow again, taking the homeward trail. 
Barry had assured himself that nothing had 
been disturbed about Colonel Allen’s place and 
that the fire was entirely extinguished; and he 
had seen Carey Varrow’s retreating tracks, 
leading off toward the lake. 

He called at Colonel Allen’s home and told 
him the whole story. The old colonel said 
little, but the next day Barry had to face 
questions and hear praise from people wher- 
ever he went. 

Carey Varrow seemed to have run away. 
Days passed and no one saw him. Colonel 
Allen made no effort to have the man arrested, 
and presently the town began to forget. 

Not until the ice and snow had melted and 
gone, and Lake Benning was once more a 
sparkling blue expanse of smiling water under 
@ warm spring sun did Barry learn what had 
become of Varrow. Then one day he found 
at the post office a letter addressed to himself 
in a strange hand. 

This is what the letter said: 


Barry Losy, 


Say I gess you kept me from burning mabe you 
dont no I got a job in the basket factery at Parley- 
ville now I get 3 dollers a day Say what got me 
was you sespectin me so quick I never stole before 


but soon as you seen me you knew what I was 
after, that got me I know why But nobody ses- 
pectin me now I got a mans job now. See. 





Carey Varrow. 


cBy 


Joseph French Johnson 2 


Dean of the NewYork University School of Commerce 











YOUNG man came into my office one | 
day, and said, ‘‘I want you to tell 
me something about this school of 


students get?’’ | 
‘‘Tt all depends, ’’ I replied, ‘‘on what they | 
study and on what they want to do. A good 
many become accountants. Some get jobs as 
bond salesmen and do very well. Some become 
newspaper men, and others salesmen. Some | 
get into the advertising business. What are 
you thinking about? Do you want to become | 
an accountant, or anything in particular?”’ | 


GO TO COLLEGE. 
2 
‘7 DON’T think I want to be an acoount- | 

I ant,’’ he replied. ‘‘I’ve studied book- | 

keeping, and I don’t like it. But I 
suppose I must have a high-school education 
before you will let me in.’’ | 

‘*Yes,’’ 1 said, ‘‘unless you are over twenty- | 
one years old. Then we might consider letting | 
you in as a special student. ’’ 

‘*T am only seventeen, and have been two 
years in high school. Everyone tells me that 
I should go through high school and then go | 
to college. I want to know if you think that 
is best?’’ 

The boy’s manner was mature, and he 
talked in a thoughtful, deliberate way. 

‘*T usually advise young fellows like you 
to go to college, even if they stay there only 
two years. You will get acquainted with 
some fine fellows, and you will get an outlook 
upon life and its work that you will never 
regret. ’’ 

‘*But,’’ said he, ‘‘if I am going into busi- 
ness, why shouldn’t I go to a school of com- 
merce like this, instead of wasting two years in 
college studying a lot of things I don’t care 
anything about, or things that won’t be of any | 
use to me later?’’ 

‘*Now, if I knew positively just what you | 
were best fitted to do during the next twenty 
or thirty years, I might answer your question 
wisely, but I don’t know, and so I advise you 
to do now that which will broaden you to the 
utmost. Then you will be ready for almost 
anything that comes along. Why do you not | 
study a profession? Have you thought about | 
medicine ?’’ } 

‘‘Oh, no medicine for me!’’ he answered | 
promptly. ‘‘I’ve got a cousin who has been | 
at that nine years, and he doesn’t earn his salt 
yet.”’ 

At the erid of half an hour we were on very 
friendly terms, and he was talking easily and 
confidentially with me. He told me much 
about himself, and before he left I gave him 
the kind of advice I have given many others: 


CHOOSING YOUR “BUSINESS.” 





within a year just what you are going 

to do. By all means finish the high- 
school course, and at the same time learn short- 
hand and bookkeeping. Then you will know 
how to do something that is really wanted and 
will be able to earn some money, whether you 
go to college or come to this school of com- 
merce. Don’t worry too much now about 
what you are going to do; just make up your 
mind to get such an education that no job or 
profession will be too big for you to climb up 
to. 

‘*One thing more. Don’t choose a business 
because other people are making a lot of money 
in it, and don’t reject the professions merely 
because you have known some doctors and 
lawyers who can’t pay their bills. What you 
must look for is the kind of work you can do 
best. In that you will be the happiest and 
most successful, even though you never become 
wealthy. ’’ 

Several hundred thousand young fellows | 
between the ages of seventeen and nineteen 
years are puzzling over the future just as that 
boy was. Twenty-five years ago many of 
them would have gone into the professions, 
but now the rewards of business are tempting 
them. In fact, many kinds of business have 
become, in a way, professions. The expert 
accountant, for example, should have a pre- | 
liminary training and education that is little 
less exacting and thorough than that of the | 
lawyer or the physician. Bankers are discover- | 
ing that the boys who came into their banks 
when fourteen or sixteen years old, and who 
have plodded faithfully in their cages for 
thirty years, are not fitted for executive 
positions. So bankers are beginning to be on 
the lookout for university graduates, and are 
encouraging their employees to form study 
clubs. 

Leaders in the advertising business are like- | 
wise showing a great interest in education. | 
They have discovered that certain sciences are | 


Yew don’t have to decide to-day or 





of real value to the advertising man. Psy- 
chology, for example, can be made most useful 
to him. It explains why certain advertise- 


|commerce. What kinds of positions do your ments attract and others repel. Economics, | 


which explains the law of prices and of the 
costs of marketing, helps the advertising man 
in his work. He must also be so trained in 
the principles of art and of literary style that 
he can present his wares in a manner that 
will please the public. 

The credit men of the country are also 
waking up to the necessity for education. 
Most of the large business transactions in this 
country are made on credit, but the seller is 
not willing to give credit unless he has confi- 
dence in the buyer. A credit man has to 
determine whether a buyer deserves confidence, 
and he is not really fit for his business unless 
he has a trained mind as well as a knowledge 
of human nature. If as a young man he has 
been disciplined in the sciences of economics, 
accounting, psychology, and sociology, —which 
among other things explains the origins of 
human customs, fads, and foibles,—he will 


| make a more successful credit man than if he 


had gone into the work merely with a common- 
school education. 

The art of selling is a very important one, 
and should not be neglected by any young 


|man who intends to go into business, even if 


he does not expect to be a salesman. He will 


| certainly have to sell his own services, and 


that is one of the hardest tasks that any young 
man can undertake. His manner of approach 
may be too apologetic or conscious or formal, 
or in the effort to seem practical and brisk he 
may go to the other extreme, and apply for a 
position in such a bold, tactless, and graceless 
fashion that he will receive no consideration 
at all. 

Young men seldom realize the importance 
of personality, and I doubt whether they often 
understand me when I tell them that out of 
any number of applicants the man with the 
best personality is the one most likely to get 
the job. The employer may turn away the 
man who has the most letters of reeommenda- 


tion and give the position to one whose per- | 


sonality suggests that he is a cheerful person 
to have round. 


HE BEGAN AS AN OFFICE BOY. 





into business was told that he must first 

get a good education. On the contrary, 
he was advised to get to work as soon as pos- 
sible. He must first be office boy, and then, if 
he was faithful, he might work his way to the 
top. It was the common belief that a boy 
should get into business by the time he was 
fourteen. Parents who put their boys through 
high school and college intended, as a rule, 
that they should become lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, teachers, or perhaps writers or 
editors. So most of our successful business 
men of the last generation began their busi- 
ness careers with only an ordinary public- 
school education. 

What has happened in the last fifty years to 
make education as necessary to a young man 
entering business as to one who intends to 
become a lawyer or doctor? Simply, business 
has changed in character. The growth of 
business, of course, depends on the increase 
of means of communication and transportation. 
A hundred years ago news traveled from one 
country to another at a very slow pace. The 
horse and the sailing vessel furnished the only 
means of transportation. Evidently in such 
circumstances the making and selling of goods 
had to be a local affair. The shoemaker made 
and sold shoes for the people who lived within 
a few miles of his shop. He knew his market 
perfectly, and he knew all about his competi- 
tors. The merchant was similarly hemmed in. 
Even if he was a wholesaler, his customers 
lived within one or two days’ journey from 
him. Under such conditions what we now 
eall ‘‘big business’? was impossible. Only in 
foreign trade could a business enterprise be- 
come much more than local in character. A 
large foreign trade was possible because there 
was a steady demand in the East Indies and 
the Orient for certain staple food products, 
and in Europe and America an equally steady 
demand for certain Eastern luxuries like silk 
and tea. 

The railway had a marked effect upon the 
size of business during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, for it broadened the market 
in which a man could sell and deliver his goods. 
Then traders found that they needed more 
money or capital than they could get together 
under the form of partnerships, and so they 
began to organize stock companies and corpor- 
ations. Those made it possible for hundreds 
or even thousands of men to combine their 
capital in one enterprise. 

A still greater change resulted from the 


er years ago no young man going 








wonderful uses to which electricity has been 
put. No matter where a man’s office is,— 
whether in Bangor or in Seattle,—he is in 
touch with all the world’s markets, and there 
is apparently no limit to the amount of busi- 
ness he can do if he can only get together the 
necessary capital. Here we find the economic 
reason why corporations have become so large. 
Trade must meet a competition that is no 
longer local. American companies are compet- 
ing with European manufacturers, not merely 
in the markets of Europe, but in every market 
of the world. 

When a business employed only $25,000 or 
$50,000 capital and was being carried on ina 
small market, it was possible for one man to 
know all about it. Even a perfect system of 
accounting was not necessary. In those days 
it was a common saying that such and such a 


| successful man ‘‘carried his business under his 


” 


ha 

But when a business runs into the hundreds 
of millions and is spread over the world, or 
even over such a big country as the United 
States, one man cannot know all about it. Its 
accounting system must be the best possible, 
for the mistake of a few mills in computing 
its costs might mean loss instead of profit. 
Its managers must be men of trained judg- 
ment and disciplined minds, for they must 
solve very difficult problems. They must sys- 
tematize the knowledge they get with regard 
to the market they sell in, judge wisely of the 
future demand for their goods, foresee business 
depression and hard times, select subordinates 
upon whom they can confidently rely, handle 
laboring men with skill, discretion, and con- 
sideration; and they must know enough about 
finance to be able to get the capital they need 
most economically, and at the same time be 
wise enough not to borrow too much. 


HIGH SCHOOLS OF COMMERCE. 
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O it happens that if a young man wants 
S to be more than a drudge in business, he 

must train himself as thoroughly as the 
lawyer or the doctor does. Fortunately, our 
universities and high schools have begun to 
recognize that need, and are offering courses of 
study designed to train young men for the cor- 
rect and prompt solution of many of the prob- 
lems of modern business. In the old days of 
small business the only school that offered any 
training for business was the so-called ‘‘busi- 
ness college, ’’ but its training fitted young men 
merely for positions as clerks and bookkeepers. 
Those ‘‘colleges’’ still exist, but because of the 
development of the commercial courses in our 
high schools the need for them is rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

Several cities, notably Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, have so-called high schools 
of commerce, from which boys are graduated 
at the ages of eighteen or nineteen with much 
valuable knowledge of business principles and 
practices. They know more than the mere 
routine methods of business. They know 
something about the principles of economics, 
banking and foreign exchange, about commer- 
cial law, the world’s markets, commercial 
geography, business management, and about 
selling and advertising; and they have usually 
had good training in the art of writing effective 
business letters. Graduates of the high schools 
of commerce get positions in business houses 
much more easily than graduates of the ordi- 
nary high schools. 

The university schools of commerce cover 
much the same ground as the high schools of 
commerce, but they go into the subjects more 
deeply and in greater detail. Their ideal is, 
not to train young men for clerical and book- 
keeping positions, but to train them for posts 
of greater responsibility. 


THE BUSINESS OF BANKING. 
SS 


UPPOSE that a young man wishes to fit 
S himself for the business of banking? In 

a university school of commerce he will 
learn much more than the law relating to banks 
and negotiable paper. It will not be enough for 
him to know how banks are organized, or by 
the use of what forms the daily business is 
transacted. He must study economics, which 
is the general science that aims to explain all 
the phenomena of the business world. Other- 
wise he will be unable to judge wisely of busi- 
ness conditions. He must study the history of 
banking in this and other countries, for like 
many other human institutions modern bank- 
ing is a growth from the past, and cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of the past. 
He must study foreign banking systems, and 
must learn everything possible about the 
financial transactions of corporations, and the 
methods and perils of speculation in stocks and 
produce. 

When he has completed all these studies, © 
when he has had a thorough drill in writing 
business English, and when he knows his 
rights and duties as an American citizen, will 
some bank invite him to be its vice president 
or cashier? No, he will probably start in as 
a runner at $8 a week, and he will have to 
climb the ladder of success just like any other 
young fellow. But if he is made of the right 
stuff, he will climb faster and be higher up at 
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the age of thirty than he would have been if 
at the age of fifteen he had entered the bank 
without education. 

The oldest university school of commerce is 
the Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
until within the last twelve years it did not 


both day and evening classes, and is one of 
the largest and most successful schools of the 
university. After four years in that school, 
a young man is about as well prepared for 
business as the average young graduate of a 
medical or law school is for the practice of 
medicine or law. 

The New York University School of Com- 
merce was established in 1900 with sixty 
students, one-half of whom dropped out be- 
fore the middle of the first year. It now 
has over 2,900 students, a majority of whom 
are young men engaged in business, who 
attend lectures in the evening. That school 
trains young men for accounting, for expert 
work in the various fields of advertising, for 
banking, for trade journalism, for insurance 
and real estate, and for other business callings. 





It was founded in 1883, but | 
| of the ordinary college. 
draw many students; now, however, it has | 
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Northwestern University at Evanston, Dlinois, 
has a very successful evening school of com- | 
merce in the city of Chicago. Several other | 
universities in the West have recently organized | 
similar schools, or are planning to do so. As/| 
a rule, the entrance requirements are like those 

Harvard and Dartmouth have established | 
schools of a different character. They are 
graduate schools, and the courses of instruction 
are adapted to the needs and intelligence of a | 
college graduate. The number of students 
in those schools will probably not be very | 
large, but the teaching is most thorough and | 
scientific. 

For many years I have watched young men | 
preparing for business. As a result of my | 
experience and observation, I advise them to 
go to college if they can, and then to attend 
an evening course in a university school of 
commerce, while at the same time they earn 
their living by hard work during the day. If 
a young man is made of the right material, 
he can do that, but some think it a severe pre- 
scription and do not take my advice. Never- 





theless, I am sure the prescription is a good one. 








a HAT if we were reduced to our 
lowest terms,’’ Gladys had said, 


‘twhat if something happened to 
take away all the props we live by; would we 
amount to anything? That’s what I’d like 
to know. ”’ 

‘*A sort of Robinson Crusoe affair?’’ Cyn- 
thia had inquired. 
‘*Not exactly. 

people about. ’’ 

‘‘Glad means if you were stranded on a 
Western ranch with only a toothbrush, ’’ Mary 
had explained, ‘‘where you knew no one and 
no one knew you, what would you do? I 
know what Dorothy would do. Ask some 
one to telegraph her father. ’’ 

‘‘Why not?’’ Dorothy Grant had asked, 
when the laugh had subsided. ‘‘I’m sure that 
would be a very sensible move. ’’ 

‘*Suppose the wires were down?’’ 

‘*T can’t be expected to suppose all that.’’ 

‘*That’s just it,’? Gladys had said. ‘‘We 
can’t suppose a situation where we would 
actually have to depend on our real selves, 
even for a day. So we can’t even imagine 
what we really amount to.’’ 

Now, as Dorothy Grant sat on the rock in 
the woods, gripping her handbag as if it held 
gold or jewels, that half-earnest, half-whim- 
sical conversation came back vividly to her 
mind. She had not even a toothbrush, she 
thought distractedly. She was worse off than 
the girl whom they had imagined as stranded 
on the ranch. What had she? 

She opened the bag and turned its contents 
out into her lap: one lucky piece, a silver coin 
from Japan, a key ring and three keys, forty 
cents in small change, two baggage checks, 
her ticket home, a pair of soiled gloves that 
she had discovered at the last minute under 
the bed, a silver pencil, two or three old let- 
ters, and—yes, a vanity box. She opened it 
and peered at her hot face in the tiny mirror. 
What a sight! She was not much like the 
immaculate Dorothy who had left college that 
morning. 

Fired with the idea of surprising her family, 
she had started for home a day earlier than she 
had planned. Now she wondered whether she 
would ever get home. What had possessed the 
railway to-day of all days to block traffic with 
a freight wreck and strand her and a train full 


There might be plenty of 








nothing except the door. The hall within 
looked cool and inviting. She put out her 
hand to pull the bell when suddenly she saw 
a sign: ‘‘Please do not ring.’’ 

Her light knock was answered by a girl in 


a simple dress, whose face bore marks of a} 


sleepless night. 

‘‘I--T beg your pardon,’? Dorothy stam- 
mered, ‘‘but I have sprained my ankle, I 
think.. This was the nearest house, and I 
thought —’’ 

‘*Come in,’’ said the girl. ‘‘Lean on me 
if it hurts you to walk. My mother is ill and 
the doctor will be here soon. He can look at 
your foot. ’’ 

She helped Dorothy to a couch in a room 
that opened on the hall. Before those big, 
dark, purple-pocketed eyes the newcomer felt 
dreadfully in the way. 

‘“‘T am so sorry!’? she murmured, almost 
wishing that, after all, she had tried to get to 
the electric car. ‘‘Don’t give me another 
thought, please. Go back to your mother.’’ 

‘*The nurse is with her,’’ said the girl. ‘‘I 
was doing dishes, and dishes can wait. Let 
me take off your shoe. ’’ 

She bathed the injured ankle in hot and cold 
water, and then bandaged it. The pain in 
her ankle seemed to Dorothy much less sharp 
now, but her thoughts ached uncomfortably. 
How stupid to have thrust herself, a stranger, 
into the midst of such trouble as this household 
knew! 

‘“*Don’t bother with me,’’ she said again. 
‘*T’l] just wait here quietly until the doctor 
comes. He will fix me up and send me home. 





Of course, I know I’m terribly in the way.’’ 
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HER LIGHT KNOCK WAS ANSWERED BY A GIRL IN A SIMPLE DRESS, WHOSE 


FACE BORE MARKS OF 


of passengers at an impossible junction where | The coins in her purse were ominously few. | 


there was nothing except an electric car line| Father would scold her well for that. 


to break the monotony of the railway tracks? 

That had been the beginning of her troubles. 
Then she had overheard a woman in the impos- 
sible waiting room of the impossible junction 
tell another woman that the most beautiful 
laurel in the world was to be found in the 
woods near Haynes’s Crossing. You left the 
ear there and walked a quarter of a mile, she 
said, and there you were. You could not 
miss it. 
Dorothy to go to look for the laurel? 

At first she had not intended to move from 
the station. She had watched the crowd in the 
waiting room melt away by train and electric 
car. She had politely repulsed the friendly 
advances of a few of those who remained. 
Half an hour had passed; then another half 
hour. There were still two hours to wait. 
The yellow electric car had again rattled 
toward the station. Dorothy had regarded it 
fixedly for a minute, put her suit case into the 
ticket office, and climbed to a seat in the car. 

Now she sat on a gray rock, with her slender 
resources in her lap, a pain in her right ankle, 
and only trees and hills in sight. She won- 
dered what she was going to do next. The 
stony bank down which she had slipped was 
behind her, and a mass of laurel beside her. 


What imp of mischief had prompted | 


_view of a green valley. 


He 
had scolded her before for her improvidence, | 
and she had meant to obey orders. But at 
college there are so many ways of spending 
money at the last minute! 

Dorothy considered the distance to the car 
line and came to the conclusion that she could 
not reach it. Somewhere over in those trees 
there was a house. She had noticed its chim- 
neys as she came up into the woods. What 
kind of people lived in that house? It mattered 
considerably, for the house must be her refuge. 
She tidied her hair, and straightened her hat, 
and patted herself into some resemblance to 
the well-groomed young person who had ridden 
out to Haynes’s Crossing in the car. 

Then she rose and walked; and in a moment 
she found walking very painful. Brought up 
in comfortable surroundings by devoted par- 
ents, Dorothy was not much accustomed to 
unpleasantness of any sort. However, she set 
her teeth, and although she did not walk 
swiftly or gracefully or smoothly, she did get 
over the ground. At last she reached the 
house. 

It was of weathered shingles, with a broad 
veranda, and under ordinary conditions Doro- 
thy would have noticed that it had a beautiful 
At present she saw | 


A SLEEPLESS NIGHT. 


‘You will be more comfortable now,”’ said | 
the other. ‘‘Here at your elbow are books | 
and magazines, if you care to read. I must 
begin to get dinner. ’’ 

Dorothy gazed round the pleasant, quiet 
room, and vowed never again to try to surprise | 
her family. No sounds came to her ears. | 
The house was still. After a while she heard 
a motor car drive up outside, and stop. Feet 
scampered across bare boards, and a small, 
joyous shout greeted a man’s step. Then 
there was more silence—uncanny, oppressive. 
Dorothy felt as if the universe had forgotten 
her. 

Suddenly the girl reéntered the room with | 
the doctor. His face was grave, and the girl’s 
was more sober than before. 

‘Nothing serious,’’ the doctor said, when 
he had examined Dorothy’s ankle. ‘‘ Keep off 
that foot for a few days. I can put on a 
bandage, and with crutches—where is that 
pair John used last winter, Hilda?’’ 

‘*T?ll get them,’’ said the dark-eyed girl. 

‘“*They’ll be about the right length.’’ The 
doctor turned back to Dorothy. ‘‘Do you live | 
near here???’ 

Dorothy explained. 

‘*No friends in the vicinity, I suppose?’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘*Well, well, the hospital at Gaysville is a 








pretty good place. I'll telephone for some 
one to take you over, and you can stay there.’’ 

‘*She will stay here,’’ Hilda interposed. . 

The doctor shook his head. ‘‘You’ve enough 
on your hands. ’’ 

‘*Mother would wish it,’’ said the girl firmly. 

‘*Well, we’ll let it go till night.’’ 

They went away, and presently Hilda came 
back with the crutches. ‘‘I’ll bring your 
lunch in here,’’ she said, ‘‘in half an hour. 
The doctor says that they must operate on 
mother at once; and she can’t be moved. 
They’re getting ready for it now.’’ 

Dorothy’s eyes widened. Now she wished 
she had tried to reach the electric car, even if 
it had killed her. The next minute contrition 
stabbed her. Was she a coward who wanted 
only to run away from other people’s troubles 
—the troubles of people who had been kind to 
her? 

‘*Tsn’t there something I could possibly do 
to help you?’’ 

“T’m afraid not, thank you. Unless —’’ 

‘*What is it?’’ 

‘Do you like children ?’’ 

‘*T like most of those I know—except very 
little ones. ’’ 

‘‘Francis is two years old. He’s very good, 
generally. If you would let him play in here 
with you this afternoon, it would help.’’ 

**Qladly,’’ said Dorothy, although her heart 
sank. What did she know of two-year-olds? 
‘*Put him in here with anything he ought to 
have and we’ll manage splendidly. ’’ 

Hilda’s face brightened. ‘‘I’m almost ready 
to ask you to give him his dinner. He’s very 
nice about it, but he does eat so slowly!’’ 

‘sT will,’’ said Dorothy. 

‘“‘Oh, thank you! I’ll put this chair in 
front of you. He can handle a cup pretty 
well, but he hasn’t learned yet to eat by him- 
self. Thank you so much!’’ 

The door closed, and Dorothy drew a long 
breath. What did she amount to, the real 
Dorothy Grant? Here in this strange house, 
in this crisis of home life, where the fact that 
she was pretty and wore pretty clothes, and 
had a father who was known to the fathers of 
a great many other girls, counted for nothing. 
Would she know enough to feed and amuse a 
two-year-old’ baby for one whole afternoon? 
Panic seized her fora minute. Then the real 
Dorothy asserted herself. What absolute 
nonsense! Of course she could. Her ‘‘lowest 
terms’’ should not be lower than that! 

Softly the door opened and a small figure 
in rompers appeared on the threshold. Be- 
hind him loomed Hilda, with a tray in her 
hand. Dorothy sat up on the couch. 

‘* How do you do, Francis?’’ she said. ‘‘ You 
and I are going to have our dinner together, 
aren’t we?’’ 

The girl pulled up a little table. 
good to the lady, Francis. 
foot.’’ 

The baby laid one finger on the bandages and 
cocked a bewitching curly head at Dorothy. 

‘*Hurt?’’ he asked sweetly. 

‘*Notso much now. Aren’t you a darling !’’ 

The little boy climbed into the chair facing 
the couch and thrust out his chubby legs. 

‘*Mi’k,’’ he announced. 

Dorothy gave him a drink of milk. She 
explored the other dishes, found mush and 
egg, and gave him those as the young autocrat 
commanded. Francis was quite sure what 
things he wanted, of the order in which he 
wanted them, and of the amount he would 
take of each. Between his mouthfuls Dorothy 
nibbled at her own luncheon, which she found 
good. 

Francis was undeniably deliberate. The 
girl had finished before his mush and milk 
had disappeared. 

‘‘Oh, you slow poke!’’ she said. 
drink now?”’ 

Francis took a dainty sip and then closed 
his white teeth against the glass. 

‘*You’re a mischief,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘ You 
know you’re a mischief.’’ She lifted a 
spoonful of mush. ‘‘Have some chocolate 
custard ??’ 

He took the mush, smiling. 

‘*Tired of mush, weren’t you? Well, now, 


‘*Be very 
She has hurt her 


**Have a 


let’s see. Have some—lobster salad ?’’ 


The baby gurgled cheerfully and accepted 
the mouthful. 

‘*A little ice cream?’’ 

He swallowed it gayly. 

Until he had finished the mush, Dorothy 
gave each mouthful a new name. Then he 
wriggled out of his chair and tugged at her 
hand. ‘‘Come!’’ he commanded. ‘‘F’ancis 
godig. Lady dig.’’ 

“Dig? But wecan’t dig here. And I can’t 
go away.’’ She pointed to her foot. ‘I 
can’t walk on it.’’ 

He considered this gravely for a minute, 
looking from her face to the foot. Then he 
trotted off to a corner where his sister had 
put some of his toys, and carried them one by 
one to the couch. 

‘*You dear,’’ she said, ‘‘to amuse me.’’ 

A moment later Hilda came in to remove 
the tray; she smiled wanly at sight of the two. 
Dorothy wondered whether it was happening 
now and when it would be over. The thought 
made her shiver. Homes were not homes 
without mothers. What if anything should 
happen to her own? Her imagination painted 








in 

Karatusk, was an exile from 
Cracow, whence he had been ban- 
ished to Siberia for some offense 
that he had committed against the 
Russian laws. In Karatusk he 
had opened a small shop, where he sold various 
things, and where he also carried on a small 
business in furs. The Russian government 
had ordered all sable skins to be sent to St. 


HE Jew, Levi Vries, to 
whom Sooda sent us 





ernor at Minusinsk a sum of money, the Jew 
obtained the valuable privilege of dealing un- 
molested in furs of all kinds, including sables. 


We led our pony and sled slowly along the! 


main street of Karatusk, which is only a 
smal] town, and had no trouble in finding 
the Jew’s shop, for his name was on the 
door. He wasa little man, and had on a 
big fur coat that came down to his feet. 
His beard was black, and covered almost 
all his face. 

The Jew could speak Yakut well, for 
he traded a good deal with Yakuts. Chot 
told him the story that Sooda had made 
up for us, and then I went out and 
brought in the sable coat. The Jew 
picked it up, examined it, and then looked 
at us queerly. At last he said that he 
would give us ten rubles for it. I pre- 
tended not to understand him until Chot 
held up his hands to me with his fingers 
spread out, to show that the Jew had 
offered ten rubles. At that I shook my 
head and began to roll up the coat, as if 
I had made up my mind to go away. The 
Jew looked at me curiously, and Chot 
pointed to my mouth, shook his head, and 
said in Yakut that I could not talk. 

The Jew asked Chot many questions, 
but the boy stuck to his story. When we 
started to leave the shop, the Jew followed 
us to the door. He evidently wanted that 
coat. Sooda had told us not to take less 
than fifty rubles for the sable coat, which 
was really worth much more even than 
that. So when the Jew offered us fifteen 
rubles, I held up my hands to him, with 
my fingers spread, ten times, to show that 
we wanted a hundred rubles for it. 

At that, the Jew led us back into his 
store, and showed us watches and guns 
and traps and blankets; I guessed that 
he intended to buy the sable skins if he 
could, but wanted to trade some of his 
goods for them. Chot told him again that 
we must buy food with the money that 
we should get for the coat; but the Jew 
kept on praising his own wares. I 
shook my head until I thought I should 
shake it off. At last I offered to take 
eighty rubles. Seeing that we were firm 
in our purpose to take nothing except 






w 


let him have them for seven rubles apiece. 
At the provision store we bought twenty 


smoked hams; five sacks of rye and wheat | 


flour, mixed; fifty pounds of sugar, and ten 
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Petersburg; but by secretly paying the gov-| and after much talk, we agreed on a price and | that looked like ponies with queer, branching | thing on the way. 


and run out into the snow. Sometimes Sooda 
had to hold him down by main strength, but 
he was very patient with him. 

I did not much like this errand, for I could 
hear wolves howling, and I feared that an- 
other karplon might be in the neighborhood ; 
but Sooda said I could take the rifle, and told 
me to fire among the wolves if I saw as many 
as three together. 

I mustered my courage, and taking the rifle, 
started back up the pass. I did not see any- 
I heard wolves howling, 

|horns. Later, I learned that they were rein- but they were far off. It was not very dark. 
| deer; but I had never seen any before, and at | When I got up to the rock, I stopped to look 
first could not imagine what they were. } ahead and listen. The great, round, black 

I could see Syots entering and leaving our | thing that I had seen between the cabins was 
gone. I could smell smoke, and guessed 
there was a fire in the stove in the cabin, 
but I could hear no sound. I was afraid 
to go nearer, and stood there a long time. 

At last I thought of the hole we had 
made for Svoda in the rear of the cabin. 
I knew where the tunnel came out of the 
snow under a fallen tree top, and it occurred 
to me that I could go round and crawl in 
there, to see what the conditions were. 

Crawling along very quietly, I at last 
reached the tree top under which was the 
entrance to the secret passage. Light 
snow that had fallen had choked the 
entrance, but I dug it away and crept 
into the tunnel. I crawled along the 
passage until at last I came to the logs 
that we had plugged into the hole at the 
rear of the camp. A glimmer of light 
eame through the chinks between the 
logs, Putting my eye to a crack, I peeped 
into the room. The light came from the 
open draft at the front of the stove, before 
which I could see Mudi sitting, all hunched 
up. I guessed that she was half asleep. 
It was foolish of me to try to surprise her, 
but I could not resist the temptation; I 
began to whistle, softly at first, and then 
louder. Suddenly she heard me, and gave 
a leap. Seizing a stick of wood, she cried, 
**Kim dur ?’’ which means, Who is it? 

I was afraid that she would throw that 
stick of wood, and so I said, ‘‘Bane,’’ 
which was the way the Yakuts pro- 
nounced my name. 

She quickly pulled out the pieces of log 
from the hole, and I crawled into the room. 

‘‘Where are Chot and Sooda?’’ she 
asked. 

I told her that they were down the pass, 
and that they were coming soon. I did 
not tell her that Chot was sick, for I 
thought he would be better by morning, 
and I did not want to worry her needlessly. 








THEY SET UP A GREAT SHOUTING AND HOOTING, AND THREW CHUNKS OF 


SNOW AND 


I asked her whether there were any Syots 
round. She said they had gone, and then 
told me that the big black thing that I had 
seen between the cabins was a yourta, a 


ICE AT HER. 


money for the coat, the Jew offered us fifty-| pounds of tea. We could not get any.canned| cabin. They seemed to be loading on a long | large, round tent, made of reindeer hides—the 


five rubles for it. We agreed on that price. 
He tried to give us some queer paper money 
in payment, but I refused to take anything 
except gold. Then we went out to the sled to 
get the other sable skins that we had left there 
wrapped up in a sheepskin. A Cossack who | 
seemed to be patrolling the street had come | 
along, and was pulling over our things on the | 


sled. He held up the sable skins, and then | 


began to question us. Chot told him our | 
story, and pointed to my mouth again. 
Cossack looked at us in a surly way, and 


then, coolly putting the best sable skin into | 


his pocket, walked away. Chot ran after him, 
shouting to him to give it back tous. At first 


the Cossack paid no attention to him; then, | 


when Chot came near, the man suddenly turned 
and grabbed him by the arm. Chot kicked 
and tried to get away, but the soldier walked 
on, dragging him along by the hand. At last 
he let him go, and Chot came running back, 
terribly frightened, for the Cossack had threat- 
ened to chop his head off with his big sabre. 
So we lost that sable skin, which I have no 
doubt was worth a hundred rubles. The 
Jew, who was standing in his doorway, had 
seen what had happened. When we offered to 
sell him the other four skins, he shouted to us 
that he never bought sable skins, and that we 
should get away from his store. 
was afraid that some one was watching him. 


The | 


I think he | 


| beef or oatmeal. 
|the sled, and started back at once for the 
miners’ hut where we had left Sooda. 

Sooda was not very well pleased with the 
result of our trip, but he said that it was prob- | 
| ably the best we could do. The next morning | 

| we started back toward the pass into the Sayan 
| Mountains. 

Soon after we set out it began to snow; on 
| the second day it snowed so hard that we had 


;on again, the deep drifts through which we 
had to wallow made our progress up the 
| pass very slow. To make matters worse, the 
| weather had become bitterly cold again. 

The third night, when we were about ten or 
| twelve versts from home, Chot was taken sick. 
| In the morning he was not well enough to 
travel. Sooda said that he would stay with 
him, and sent me ahead to reconnoitre. He 
was afraid that a crowd of hungry Syots were 
hanging round our camp, and that if they 


attack us. He told me to get as close to camp 
as I could, and to bring back word of what I 
saw. 

1 went up the pass until at last I came to 
a big boulder that jutted out into the path, and 
that, I remembered, commanded a view of both 
cabins. I peered cautiously round the boulder. 
For some time I could not make out what had 





We packed our purchases on | 


to camp in a shack. When we finally could go | 


should see our load of supplies, they would | 





Sooda had told us where to go to buy the| happened. The snow was trampled down 
provisions, and now, leading the horse and | round the cabins, and between them was a 
the sled, we started to look for the place. We round, dark object that was larger than either 
had no sooner turned down a side street than | of our log buildings. One end of the stable 
the Jew overtook us. Glancing furtively round | was torn away; but what puzzled me most 
him, he offered to buy the other sable skins; | was a drove of seven or eight curious animals 


sled, to which the reindeer were harnessed, a | kind of tent the Syots live in. 

large, heavy, round object. There were so} She said that a crowd of them had appeared 
| many Syots standing round the sled that I | the day after we left, and that they had been 
could not see what was on it very plainly, but | | coming and going ever since. She had to let 
I guessed that it was our ‘‘sereener,’’ which | them have their way, and get along with them 
| father and Sooda had hauled up from Karatusk | as best she could. They had eaten all the food 
| the spring before. A screener is a long cylin- | they could find, and stolen everything they 
der of thick sheet iron, punched full of little | could lay their hands on. She had had a fight 
holes. The miner rigs a’ water wheel in the| with two of them who had tried to carry off 
creek bed to turn it, and keeps water running | the stove and her kettle. One of them ran off 
into it at one end, through a pipe. When it | with the stove lid, and in its place she had to 
is going fast, he shovels in the pay dirt from | use a flat stone. They had stolen all our tools 
the placer; the gold runs out with the fine|in the stable, and had ransacked the cave 
sand at the little holes, and the coarser gravel | under the snow, where Sooda and I had been 
and stones run off at the lower end of the! washing the placer. The only reason they 
cylinder. We had put our screener away for| had gone away was because they thought 
the winter in the stable. | they had got everything worth taking. 

As I peeped round the rock, I saw Mudi | But they had not found the supplies that 
appear at the door of the cabin. She seemed to | Sooda had hidden in the snow. When she told 
say something to the Syots, for after a moment | me that, Mudi laughed. They had tramped 
they set up a great shouting and hooting, and | and dug and prodded all round the cabin, but 
threw chunks of snow and ice at her. had not happened to break into the tunnel 

I went back as fast as I could, and told| under the snow. Mudi was nearly starved 
Sooda what I had seen. He said he guessed | herself. She had not dared to go to the place 
the Syots would steal everything we had, if | where the provisions were hidden, for fear the 
they had not done so already. ‘‘I should like to | Syots would see her, and discover the food; 
send a few shots among them,”’’ he said, ‘‘but | but now we fastened the door tight, and then 
that would only make more serious trouble. We | I crawled back into the passage and got some 
must think of some way to manage them.’’ | of the oatmeal. Mudi made a dish of mush, 

A little after dark, Sooda asked me whether | which we ate with sugar, and she also made 
I would go back to see what had happened at | some coffee in a meat can. 
camp. He himself did not yet dare to leave | After we had eaten, I got into the bunk, for 
Chot. The boy had taken cold and had eaten | I was tired out, and I had been cold for so 
too much smoked ham; he was very siek and | long that the heat of the room made me drowsy. 
| feverish. He was so hot that he kept throwing | Mudi covered me with something and kept 

off the sheepskins we put over him, and when | a good fire going, and I was soon fast asleep. 
| Sooda’s back was turned, he tried to get up | TO BE CONTINUED. 





fearful possibilities. After a while Francis | afternoon, or snuggled beside her on the 


pattered over to the door and reached up| couch. When Hilda came in about five o’clock, | 


toward the latch. 
‘*F’ancis dig,’’ he declared. 
Dorothy brought her thoughts back to the 
present. ‘*Tt’s all right, ’? Hilda whispered, ‘‘but I was 
‘*O Francis,’’ she cried, ‘‘come here and let | such a fool I had to ery a little. 
me do up your foot for you—just like mine!’’ | tion went successfully. There were so many | 
For the next few hours Dorothy called upon | things for me to do, I don’t know how I’d have | 
her ingenuity as she had never called upon it | managed if you hadn’t taken care of Francis. ’”? | 
before. She would not have thought it possible| ‘‘I liked doing it. He’s a darling.’ 
that she could find so many things to do with| ‘‘We like him. Now tell me, do you: want | 
two crutches, one couch, a fluffy ball, a wooden | to go to that hospital ?’’ 
duck, and a rubber dog as she found that after-| ‘‘I am afraid that it will be too much | 
noon. As a result of her efforts the little | trouble for you to have me here,’’ Dorothy | 


boy either played quietly on the floor all the | said, although she wanted very much to stay. 


| Dorothy and Francis lay fast asleep. When 


stained face, was looking down at her. 





Dorothy opened her eyes, Hilda, with a tear- | 


The opera- | 


‘*Do you think it has been this afternoon?’’ | neighbors here, and the truth is,’’—the other 
Dorothy answered her eagerly. ‘‘Honestly, | hesitated,—‘‘I didn’t quite know how I was 
have I helped more than I’ve hindered ?”’ | going to get along without you for a day or 
‘*Honestly, you have helped much more.’”’ | two.’’ 
‘*Then if I can still help, I’d like to stay.’?| ‘‘Really?’? Dorothy’s cheeks flushed. She 
‘*You will want to send word to your people, | felt absurdly grateful to the dark-eyed girl. 
won’t you?”’ | ‘“Then my lowest terms can’t be quite so 
‘*T’ll write to father to come for me. He) dreadfully bad as I was afraid they were.’’ 
will get my letter to-morrow and be here the| Francis raised himself up sleepily and smiled 
next day. By that time I ought to be able to| at them. ‘‘F’ancis dig.’’ 
| travel—if it isn’t too long for me to stay here? | ‘‘To-morrow—in your precious sand pile.’* 
My foot feels better already. With thecrutches | His sister hugged him. ‘‘ Your lowest terms?’’ 
| I can get about by myself and you won’t have| ‘‘I’!l tell you—to-morrow.’’ Dorothy turned 
to wait on me.’? | impulsively toward the other girl. ‘‘Oh, it’s 
‘*It won’t be a bit too long to have a girl been worth while to sprain my ankle to find 
\like you in the house. We haven’t any | out that—that—that I’m not all props. ’’ 
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NORTHERN ITALY; 
HOPED-FOR FRONTIER. 


ITS ACTUAL AND ITS 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


F the little things: in life, none is smaller 
than I. 


What Culprit fails to urge the Plea 
That there are Others worse than He? 


UARD against making a liar of the friend 

who praises you. 

HE United States naval regulation that 

‘the band shall play while the ship is 
coaling’’ is based on experiments that show 
that crews coal ship a third quicker with 
music than without it. 


Y an ancient tradition Great Britain makes 


the birthday of the reigning monarch a —+he obligation to abjure all foreign alle- | 


general holiday; but when King George V 
passed his fiftieth birthday last week, there 
was. no observance except a display of flags. 
The omission was by command of the King 
himself, who recognizes that no one in England 
is in a mood for holiday making. 


ECENTLY there died in Colorado a 
woman who, in 1856, made the journey 
from Ohio to Colorado in a covered wagon 
drawn by a steer and a cow. For a time she 
was the only woman in Leadville, which had 
then a population of seven hundred miners. 


Her death reminds us impressively how young | 
our Western civilization is, and how wonder- | 


ful is the progress that it has made within 
the span of a single life. 


IRLS who belong to tomato-canning clubs 
may well share the growing interest of 
American canners in the tomato paste that 
this country imports from Italy. In 1913 we 
bought 13,000 tons, valued at nearly three 
million dollars. The paste is made by crush- 
ing the tomatoes, straining out the skins and 
the seeds, and reducing the pulp to about one- 
fourth of its original volume by evaporating 
it in vacuum boilers. 
ORE than twenty years have passed since 
the great World’s Fair at Chicago, but 
it was only the other day that the directors 
balanced their accounts and formally dissolved 
their organization. From the $28,000,000 that 
they had handled since 1893, they had a bal- 
ance of $47,000. They voted to spend it for a 
reproduction of the statue that represented 
the Goddess of Liberty in front of the Ad- 
ministration Building on the fair grounds. 


EOPLE in Europe are asking what is) 


the origin of the word ‘‘teetotal.’’ The 


French, looking across the Channel, not un- | 
naturally confuse it with ‘‘teatotal’’; but an | 


Englishman explains that it comes from the 
‘““T’? written in the old temperance pledge 
books to indicate a total abstainer, as distin- 
guished from a person who did not promise 
to give up such milder forms of intoxicating 
drinks as beer and ale. 


tae men who are raising Egyptian cotton in 


that The Companion has already described— 


| his own shall receive his portion of the estate, 
|and henceforth be legally separated from his 
| family. 

® © 


UNITED. 


T is a significant and glorious fact that 
I the President’s note to Germany on the 
torpedoing of the Lusitania, and on other 
| violations of American neutral rights, drew 
| forth more expressions of commendation from 
men of German birth or lineage than criticisms 
and objections from native-born Americans. 


The events of the war in Europe have done 
much to prove that the need of law is inherent 
in the nature of things—that it is impossible 
for states to get on without it. It may well be 
that when the present struggle is ended further 
agreements between the nations will make 
international law more effective than it has 
ever been before. It is hard to believe that 
the conscience of the world will be satisfied 
with anything less. 


DRESS AND CHARACTER. 





Not a few of the German-Americans who | HE whole secret of dressing lies in appro- 
have thus promptly declared their loyalty to | | priateness. See that your apparel fits 
the nation and their resolve to stand by the | your manners and your habits and your 
President and the country, even to bearing gjreumstances. Most men, for example, with 
,arms against their native land should war oy without the aid of a department-store clerk, 
| prove to be unavoidable, have heretofore been ‘manage to dress for special occasions with fair 
loudly advocating the German cause. That propriety; they do not wear a frock coat in 
was their right. Noone doubts their sincerity; the evening, or a white dress tie in the day- 
no one can properly blame them. If some time; but there are subtle harmonies more 
of us, in thought or word, have condemned gasily neglected. ‘The neat housewife does 
their methods of propaganda, we should ask pot want to do her morning dusting in silk or 
ourselves whether they may not justly cherish | velvet, even though it be tattered. She prefers 
a grievance for activities much like their own _to wear a wash waist and skirt, and if neces- 
| against those whose sympathies are with the | sary, an apron—a costume simple indeed, but 


allies, 

Since they have been quick to assure the 
country that the solemn obligation they as- 
/sumed when they became American citizens 





| giance—is a pledge they intend to keep, there 
is no longer any reason to object to an attitude 
| of mind that is neither more nor less neutral 


| than the attitude of those whose sympathies | 


|are with the other side. 
| that the country is united. The few critics 
| who still lift up their voices do not count. 

It is of course true that the action taken by 
our government is aimed at Germany alone, 
and in this particular case seems, on a super- 
ficial view, to place the country in an attitude 


fore, by implication, in an attitude of friendli- 
ness to the other. That, however, is because 
one of the belligerents has been destroying 


has not so offended. If a neutral may not 
justly protest against such acts without being 
regarded as an enemy, the doctrine of neutral 
rights at sea must end. 

It is because the general public has recog- 
nized that fact that the people of this country 
are now united. Should a British submarine 


Britain as we have already united in our pro- 
test to Germany. 
& 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


O civilized nation, whether large or 
N small, can be sufficient unto itself; it 

must always have relations with other 
countries. In order to prevent endless an- 
archy and strife among themselves, the nations 
of the earth from time to time have adopted 
certain usages, continued adherence to which 
has given them the force of rules of conduct. 
| Thus, from the experience and common consent 
‘ of the most enlightened of the civilized states 
| there has grown up in the course of centuries 
_a kind of common law to which we apply the 
term ‘‘international law. ’’ 
| One of the principles drawn from this body 
|of customs and traditions is that a nation, 
although it has sovereign independence, must 
|in its relations with other countries exercise 
| that independence only within certain limits. 





The grand fact is | 


of hostility toward one belligerent, and there- | 


American lives and property, and the other | 


torpedo an American vessel, we should all | 
unite as energetically in a protest to Great) 


should feel encouraged by the partial embargo | However desirable for its own welfare any 
that Egypt has recently placed on its cotton. | 8iven practices may be, it cannot adopt those 
During the nine months that ended on April | practices if they inflict damage upon another 
Ist, our direct imports of Egyptian cotton were | nation, or upon the citizens of another nation. 





tidy and fresh. 

| There is also the appropriateness of age, 
| which so many people overlook. The extremes 
|of fashion, the dashing colors, the startling 
cuts, which do well for people under thirty, 
do not suit people of sixty at all. And if you 
think you are making sixty look like thirty by 
following them, you are much mistaken. Sixty 
_is only emphasized. Age should woo neatness, 
| but flee gaudiness.. 

| And there is the appropriateness of condi- 
tion, the fitting of your dress to your purse 
|and your social circumstances—the appropri- 
| ateness most of all neglected in this democratic 
| society of ours. Are we not all as good as our 
| neighbors, and shall we not dress as they do? 
But dress certainly does not make us morally 
good, nor does it go far toward concealing our 
deficiencies, moral or mental. Most of our 
neighbors know quite well what we can afford, 
and think poorly of us for going beyond ‘it, 
even when they are doing the same thing 
themselves. 

The truth is, we are all writing our characters 
publicly all over ourselves in our clothes every 
day—a fact that we ought to appreciate when 
| we read what is written in the garments of 
others. Strange that we do not! A tawdry 
habit of dressing indicates a tawdry life. A 
| disorderly habit of dressing indicates a disor- 
derly life. A simple habit of dressing indicates 
a simple life. There are those who have rich 
and well-chosen garments, but who can never 
get them on properly ; a button is off, or a hook 
unfastened, or a seam awry. You know just 
what those people are. Others wear poor, plain 
things, but brushed and mended, and trim and 
tidy. You know just what those people are. 
And so on through hundreds of varieties and 
gradations. 

If dress is always and inevitably the expres- 
sion of character, then it behooves us, for that 
as well as for other reasons, to have a char- 
acter worth expressing. 
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WHY ITALY HAS GONE TO WAR. 


N editorial article in The Companion for 
December 24th gave the ‘reasons why 

Italy had not gone to war on the side 

of Germany and Austria, her allies for thirty- 
two years: the Italian government not only 
dreaded war on account of the cost, and felt 
entirely uncertain of any gain to Italy even 
if Germany and Austria should win, but also 
doubted its power to ‘‘swing the Italians to 


71,031,250 pounds, valued at $10,000,000. In 


| Such damage, if actually inflicted, entitles the 


the support of an unpopular alliance. ’’ 


making certain classes of goods, the silky, | victim to reparation or indemnity, according! Early this year the situation so changed that 


long-stapled Egyptian cotton is almost indis- | 


pensable. 


| 


| to forms prescribed by custom. 
International law applies in times of war as 


| the question became quite different: Why 
| does not Italy fight on the side of the allies? 


INCE 1909, ten wireless operators have | well as in times of peace. The belligerents Now that query in turn gives place to another: 
perished with their ships after calling the | must conform to it, not only in their treatment | Why has Italy gone to war? 


aid that saved at least some of the passengers | of neutrals, but also in their dealings with | 


A curious combination of reasons has delayed 


and crew of the vessels that they served. A each other. When the quarrel between them | Italy thus long in resolving to fight on the 
memorial to them was dedicated on the New | is over, they will be obliged to live together | side of the allies. For some months past the 


York water front the other day. Below their 
names has been left a space in which to in- 
scribe the names of others who may likewise 
pay the supreme price for their devotion to 
duty. Seven of the ten men thus honored 
died in Pacific waters, two on the Atlantic, 
and one on the Great Lakes. 

HE story of the prodigal son is more than 

a parable. It is based on a law set forth 
on a Babylonian tablet two thousand years 
before the time of Christ. A Yale professor 
has recently translated the Sumerian charac- 
ters in which the laws on the tablet — the 
earliest known—are written. The fourth law 
provides that a son who desires to leave his 
father’s house and to set forth on a career of 


| again in peaceful relations —a consideration 


that even in the midst of war they must not 
lose sight of. A nation that persistently 
ignores that necessity runs the risk of being 
| outlawed. 

| **International law, ’’ one statesman has said, 
‘sig something that has no sanction behind 
it.’? In a sense that is true; at one time or 
another, under the stress of circumstances, vir- 
tually every civilized nation has violated it. 
Nevertheless, as the years have passed, and 
the interdependence of nations has increased, 
the belief that civilized countries in their deal- 
ings with one another need to be governed by 
a recognized body of law has grown stronger. 





| Italian government must have plainly seen 
| that the long-awaited opportunity had come 
| to get the million of Italians and the frontier 
| across the Adriatic that almost everyone except 
Austria agrees Italy ought to have, and that 
the opportunity lay in siding, not .with her 
old allies, but with the nations of the Triple 
Entente. 

But little as the people of Italy liked Ger- 
many and Austria, they liked war still less, 
and because the Triple Alliance had lasted so 
long and had secured peace to them, they had 
begun to forget the cause of Italia Irredenta— 
the ‘‘unredeemed’’ provinces and cities that 
they had once hoped to rescue from Austrian 





| Ludlow strike of last year. 





rule. Indeed, the government had only itself 
to thank for that forgetfulness on the part of 
the people. Although it had never forgotten 
the reasonable claim of Italy to Trent and 
Trieste, it had been compelled for years to 
keep faith with Austria. During that time it 
had taught the people through every means in 
its power—schools, newspapers, political par- 
ties—to forget their grievances against Austria. 

Moreover, there was a strong group in Italy 
opposed to war. With the Conservatives and 
the Clericals, naturally pro-Austrian by reason 
of the long quarrel of the Roman Catholic 
Church with the Italian government over the 
question of the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope, stood the Socialist party, which was 
willing to join any group that opposed war. 

Yet Italy has gone to war. Slowly and 
steadily the mind of the people has waked to 
a recollection of Italia Irredenta ; slowly its 
traditional hatred of Austria—long the master 
and the oppressor of Italy—has quickened into 
flame. At the end the Italians seemed ready to 
turn on their rulers and to call them to account 
for the price they have paid all these years for 
peace. It is impossible to set any limit to the 
results of angry inquiry of that nature; the 
monarchy itself might be in danger. Therefore 
the Italian government has gone to war, that 
at all risks it may seize the only chance of 
taking the Italian provinces again, of silencing 
disaffection, and of uniting all factions in the 
service of King and country. 


es & 


MY FLAG. 


ANY American travelers, caught last 
M summer on the Continent, had, as is 
well known, great difficulty in making 
their way to England. Some of them were 
fortunate enough, on reaching Calais, to find 
an American warship ready to transport them 
across the Channel. They relate that the 
most thrilling of all their experiences was the 
sight of that warship flying the American flag ; 
and when, at sundown, the whole crew saluted 
the flag with solemn observance, they say that 
scarcely a man was able to refrain from tears. 
In times like these, when we see the Stars 
and Stripes floating casually from our schools 
and public buildings, it is well for us to remem- 
ber its significance. It is well for us to stir 
our imaginations with all that the flag stands 
for—with the sense of the freedom and protec- 
tion, with the splendid assurance, and with the 
vast and solemn dignity that come from feeling 
that such an emblem belongs to us. 

All forms of honoring the flag are desirable 
and commendable—the salutes, the songs, the 
recitation of patriotic poems and speeches; but 
the best way of all to honor it is to teach our 
children and to teach ourselves to be worthy 
of it. What is the use of salutes and martial 
music if the flag is, after all, to fly over a 
people who are self-indulgent, self-seeking, 
indifferent to high ideals, forgetful of self- 
sacrifice, neglectful of their duty to one another 
and to God? Salute the flag with all the for- 
malities you please; but we shall honor it most 
if we resolve—every man, woman, and child 
of us—to do our part in making the other 
nations of the earth honor and respect that 
flag because it floats over a people to whom 
honor and respect are due. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


NDUSTRIAL RELATIONS.--The Fed- 
eral Commission on Industrial Relations 
resumed its sittings in Washington, and con- 
ducted further inquiries into the situation in 
the mines of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was 
under examination for several days by Chair- 
man Walsh of the commission, concerning the 
It was clear that 
examiner and witness held very different views 
as to the responsibility for the bloodshed that 
occurred then. Two clergymen who had done 
church work among the miners were called to 
give evidence concerning the relations of the 
company toward its employees, and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, who is in charge of the industrial 
investigation supported by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, was also a witness. 
@ 
HE BRITISH CABINET CRISIS.— 
On May 25th, the new nonpartisan minis- 
try that is to direct the British government 
was announced. Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey, Lord Kitchener, and Augustine Birrell 
retain their offices; Mr. Lloyd-George becomes 
Minister of Munitions—a newly created post ; 
and Mr. McKenna succeeds him as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Lord Lansdowne becomes 
a minister without portfolio; Mr. Balfour is 
to be First Lord of the Admiralty ; Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain is Secretary for India; Mr. 


Bonar Law is Secretary for the Colonies, and 
Sir Edward Carson is Attorney General. 
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Lord Curzon of Kedleston and Mr. Walter | invasion by way of the valley of the Adige, | 


Long, both Unionists, are also members of the | 


cabinet. A place was offered to Mr. Redmond, | Austro-German general staff was reported to. 
Lord Fisher will not | 


but he declined it. 
return to the Admiralty as First Sea Lord, 
and Sir Henry Bradwardine Jackson was 
mentioned as his successor. The newspapers 
owned by Lord Northeliffe—the Times and 
the Mail—have made determined attacks on 
Lord Kitchener, whom they accused of ineffi- 
ciency in supplying munitions to the army. 
The attacks were resented by the greater part 
of the nation, and apparently have not weak- 
ened Lord Kitchener’s position before the 


country. a 


HE ROOSEVELT SUIT.—The libel suit 
that Mr. William Barnes brought against 
former President Roosevelt came to an end 
— . on May 22d; the trial 
consumed five weeks. A 
great deal 


York was given, and al- 
though some of it was| 
ruled out by the presiding | 
judge, enough remained to | 
convince the jury that Mr. 
Roosevelt had not libeled 
Mr. Barnes. One member 
of the jury delayed the 
decision for nearly forty-eight hours, but he 
at last assented to a verdict in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
favor. 





WILLIAM BARNES 


& 


EXICO.—General Villa declared on May 
23d that he had defeated and routed | 
General Obregon’s army near Leon. On the 
same day the bells were rung in Vera Cruz 
on account of a message just received from | 
Obregon, in which he announced that his army 
had repulsed all Villa’s attacks on their in- 
trenched positions at Leon. It is quite impos- 
sible to tell whom or what to believe. At 
the same time, the Carranza agents said that | 
Monterey had been taken by their forces; that 
seems to be true. ——The distress in Mexico 
City is acute. Food is scarce, and what comes 
in is often seized and sold at exorbitant prices 
by the officials. There is no commercial life 
whatever, and it is impossible for many persons 
to get any money with which to buy food. 
& 
BC PEACE PACT.—The foreign min- 
isters of Brazil, 
met at Buenos Aires on May 23d, to sign | 





Chile, and Argentina 


a treaty binding the three nations for five | 
years to submit to an international commission | 
of investigation and arbitration any causes of 
difference that may arise. The treaty is in 
spirit much like those treaties that Secretary 
Bryan has negotiated on the part of the) 
United States with more than thirty nations. | 


& } 


AN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE.— On 

May 24th, the Pan-American Financial 
Conference met at Washington. Nineteen re- 
publics were represented. President Wilson 
welcomed the delegates in a speech that referred 
to the necessity of better and more convenient 
trade relations between North and South 
America. He urged the propriety of estab- 
lishing government-owned steamship lines, if 
private capital failed to rise to the opportunity. | 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip told the conference | 
that owing to the successful working of the 
Federal Reserve act and the favorable trade | 
situation of the United States, this country 
had $3,000,000,000 that it could lend to its | 
South American neighbors. 


THE EUROPEAN WA 


(From May 19th to May 26th.) 


With the entrance of Italy into the fighting, | 
not on the side of her old partners in the | 
Triple Alliance, but as an ally of France, 
England, and Russia, the war takes on a new | 
aspect. Italy is the first of the neutral powers | 
to make the great decision. Its adhesion to 
the Entente will naturally make the difticulties 
of Germany and Austria much greater, for | 
they must detach at least a million troops 
from their other fronts in order to hold Italy 
at bay. Moreover, the action of Italy will not 
be without influence on Roumania, Greece, 
and even Bulgaria. Roumania is especially | 
likely to follow the lead of Italy, and it is 
significant of the changed attitude of Bulgaria 
that her premier is declared to have assured 
Roumania that Bulgaria will not attack her 
if she takes part in the war. 

The Italian government denounced the 
Triple Alliance, signed a new alliance with 
the members of the Triple Entente, and de- 
clared a state of war with Austria in quick 
succession after the Italian Parliament met on 
May 20th and by its speeches and its votes 
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of evidence | offense in that direction. 
concerning Mr. Barnes’s | 
political activities in New | as we observed last week ; here and there small 


| reinforcements, and asserted that they were | 


| have won back almost all that they originally 
| held last fall. 


| to the Germans, and it is not easy for them to 
| manufacture or import a sufficient supply of 


| enough ammunition for a long-sustained artil- 


| positions on the San with anything like the 


| failed. East of Ypres the Germans, under 





proved its enthusiasm for the war. The actual 
declaration of war was made on May 23d, and 
was aimed at Austria alone; but Germany 
promptly came to her ally’s support. 


is very strong, and the war between them is 
sure to be prosecuted with bitterness. 


sist of 1,500,000 men, was mobilized partly in 


the neighborhood of Verona, to face a German | ill with pleurisy during the week. 


| teen submarines since the war began. 
| British ships were sunk during the week: 
|is interesting to observe that in the case of 
The | the Glenholm, the submarine gave the crew 
feeling against Italy in both Teutonic empires | opportunity to get into their boats before tor- 


| Ship Nebraskan was either mined or torpedoed 
The Italian army, which is believed to con- | off Fastnet. 


Cranberries! Cranberries! 
RICH, RIPE, RED CRANBERRIES. 
Evaporated and ground to powder. Quickly ex- 
pand by adding water. Use all the year round. 
Keep in any climate. Most appetizing, whole- 
some, acid fruit. Use for sauce, pies, jellies, and 
many other ways. No skins to strain. Full nat- 


‘and partly on the frontier near Udine. The | 
be stationed at Trent, and an army of several | 
hundred thousand men was gathered there, | 
ready to move into Italy. 

The first offensive operations were begun by | 
Austria; they consisted in the aérial bombard- | 
ment of Venice, Ancona, and Porto Corsini, | 
and a naval bombardment of Barletta. On| 
May 24th, Italian forces crossed the border | 





preservatives. Pure cranberries and nothing else. 
Send 10 cents for sample package and 10 recipes for: cooking. 
Makes enough for one pie or five servings of sauce. 
packages by mail. Hotels, Grocers, Caterers supplied. 
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ural flavor. Natural color. No adulterations. No | 


25c. and $1 | 








east of Udine and occupied several Austrian | pa norms Only $2 Sede. = 
villages without much opposition. On the =] Consists of 6 large 4 ft. paper 
same day they crossed the northern frontier oe «| balloons, 50 pieces Jap torpe- 

® does, 36 Snakes in Grass, 60 












and seized some of the mountain defiles in | 
the Trentino. The King himself is at the | 
front. 
Whether or not the necessity of finding a large | ues 
army for service against Italy has obliged Ger- | F 
many and Austria to weaken their forces along | 
the eastern front, there is slackening of the 
General von Macken- 
sen drove the Russians back to the San River, 
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bodies of Germans forced the river and held 
positions on the right bank. But on the 
whole, the Russians seemed to have made good 
‘their stand on the San; they have received 


threatening the Austro-German force on both 
flanks. The movement, although it has cleared 
western Galicia of Russians, does not appear | 
to have crushed their resistance at any point. 
In Bukowina, the Russians declare that they | 


| 

| 
General von Mackensen’s victory on the 

Donajec seems to have been owing to his great | 


superiority in artillery and his lavish use of 
that arm. The Russians, on the other hand, 
















“th rrah Boys 
Camping Time Again 


Pack your kits and “‘ hike” to the woods. 
But don't forget a bottle of 3-in-One Oil, or 
the self-sealing Handy Oil Can that fits so 
snugly in a hip pocket. 

3-in-One is a real vacation necessity. Keeps 
everything in working order and prevents 
rust on guns and tools. Best gun and pistol 
oil. Oils hammer, trigger, break-joint and 
magazine just right. Keeps inside of barrel 
bright and prevents leading. Nothing so 

as 


3-in-One Oil 


for a stiff fishing reel. Also keeps lines and 

ies water-proof. Put 3-in-One 
on shoes and leather leggings— 
makes ‘em soft and water-proof. 

All stores: 1 oz., 10c.; 3 0z., 25¢.; 
8 oz. (% pt.), 50e. Handy Oil 
Cans, 342 0z., 25c. If your dealer 
does not carry these cans we 
will send one by parcel post, full 
of 3-in-One, for 30c. Ask for 
3-in-One and avoid substitutes. 
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A DEFILE IN THE TRENTINO. 


are not too well supplied with guns and am- | 
munition. They have lost a good many pieces 


guns and ammunition. Experience in this war 
is proving that only by an overwhelming use 
of artillery can intrenched lines be broken, 
and it is difficult for either side to get together 
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lery offensive. It is therefore doubtful whether 
General von Mackensen can assail the Russian 





success he had along the Donajec. 

The French have at last taken the last of the 
strong German positions on the hills of Notre 
Dame de Lorette, north of Arras. The Ger- 
mans have been intrenched there since October, 
and the gain is important, although it must 
have been won at heavy cost. The Germans 
have made attacks from La Bassée against the 
British line, but London says they have all 

















Corns Are 


Out-of-Date 


They Indicate Methods 
Which Are Obsolete Now 


cover of gas, took some positions from the 
British. Berlin declared their line was less 
than three miles from Ypres. 

Fighting continued on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula, but with what result is not clear. The 
Turkish positions are very strong, and can be 
carried only by hard fignting. The allies are 
| said to have ninety thousand men on the penin- 
|sula. The exploit of the British submarine 
| E-14, which ran through the Dardanelles and 
| sank several ‘Turkish transports and other 





Folks who have corns are 
folks who pare them, or use liquids, 
or some other old-time treatment 
—ways not up-to-date. 


Most folks don’t keep corns 
now. When one appears they 
apply a Blue-jay plaster. The 
pain stops instantly. In 48 hours 
the corn disappears forever. 
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A famous chemist found this 
way to end corns without pain or 
soreness. Now millions use it. 
Fully half the corns that grow are 
ended as soon as they appear. 












There is no excuse for corns. 
You can’t prevent them, maybe, 
but you can remove them quickly. 
There will be no lasting corns on 
any feet when all folks know of 
Blue-jay. 





ITALIAN ALPINE TROOPS. 


vessels in the Sea of Marmora, was remark- 
able, but as with the other operations in this 
field, details are lacking. On May 26th, it was 
learned that the British battleship Triumph 
had been sunk in the strait by a submarine 
torpedo. 

A Copenhagen dispatch says that the Ger- 
man naval authorities admit the loss of seven- 
Several 
it 
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pedoing the vessel. On May 26th, the American 


It did not sink. 
King Constantine of Greece was alarmingly 
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vs. Fatigue Reducers 


nnatural, narrow, “ fancy" shoes 
are persistent fatigue producers. 


They bend the foot bones; press 
and crush the tender flesh ; create corns, 
bunions, callouses, ingrowing nails, fallen 
arch, etc. These in turn cause pain, 
nervous irritability, bodily fatigue. 


All of which are totally unnecessary ! 


EDUCATORS reduce, rout, eliminate 
fatigue. Why? Because built scientifi- 
cally to conform tothe shape of a natural 
foot; they do not bend the bones. For 
men, women, children, $1.35 to $5.50. 


N.B. Unless EDUCATOR is branded 
on sole, it is not a genuine orthopzedi- 
cally right Educator. 


If your dealer doesn't keep genuine 
Rice & Hutchins’ Educators, write us. 
Wei'lltell you where you'll find them, and 
send you interesting booklet, “Bent Bones 

e Frantic Feet." Advice of eminent 
specialists. Write for free copy now. 







Don’t miss seeing 
The Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 
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" THE SHADOW ° 
a ®y Pauline Frances Camp o 


(TH blare of trumpet, and beat of drums, 
Marching proudly, the war god comes. 
Steel and silver and fringe of gold 
Gleam and glisten on scarlet fold ; 
Glory streams from his plumed crest ; 
Glittering stars adorn his breast; 
Gallantly, gayly, he strides along, 
His parted lips at the viétor’s song. 
But close at heel, as he spurns the ground, 
His shadow creeps like a slinking hound! 


Whither it falls, a blighting breath 
Clouds the air with the taint of death! 
The vine is reft of its promise bloom; 
Spring is seared from her blossom loom ; 
The fold is empty, the stable bare ; 
Nestling hamlets, deserted, stare; 
The sagging door and the casement pane 
Swing to the tap of the vagrant rain. 
Quenched are the home lights, the hearth is 
cold, 
And love and laughter, a tale that’s told. 


Oh, gallantly, gayly the war god comes, 
With blare of trumpet and beat of drums; 
But close at heel, as he spurns the ground, 
His shadow creeps like a slinking hound! 
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THE ENDLESS CHAIN. 


OST of us have at some time received 
letters asking us to send ten cents to 
some philanthropic cause, and to write 
to two, three, or more friends to do 
likewise. Perhaps we have complied. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, we have 

refused. In either case it has lain in our power 
to say whether or not we shall be links in that 
endless chain. There is another endless chain, 
however, of which we are all links whether we 
will or no. That is the chain of life that binds all 
humanity inseparably together. 

A young woman, full of promise and vitality, and 
with a high devotion to humanity, was attacked 
in the early twenties by a fatal disease. Con- 
demned to inactivity, she employed the time left 
to her in compiling a little book of religious and 
inspiring selections that she herself had found 
comforting, and that she hoped might prove help- 
ful to others. 

Some years after this girl’s death a woman who 
had known her suffered a nervous breakdown. 
One night, in the small, sad hours, beset by insom- 
nia, depression, and weariness, that woman turned 
for consolation to the little book of selections, and 
found there some verses by Anne Bronté. As she 
read their brave message of resignation and cour- 
age, she fell to thinking of those two young women, 
her friend, the compiler of the book, and Anne 
Bronté. Both had been full of promise and talent; 
both had been cut off in their youth by the same 
disease, and both had courageously wrung out of 
their own sufferings help and strength for others. 
And all at once her eyes were opened to that 
endless chain of human helpfulness. It seemed 
to her as if those two dead women had reached 
their hands out of the past to stay and encourage 
her in her hour of trial. One of them had distilled 
from her affliction a little golden drop of poetry ; 
the other had found the verses, had been cheered 
by them, and had put them in her book for the 
inspiration of others. And because those two had 
played their parts so bravely, that third woman 
was inspired to consecrate her own sufferings, and 
to resolve with God’s assistance to be herself a 
living link in that endless chain of helpfulness. 

No one lives to himself, and no one dies to him- 
self. We are all inseparably and fearfully knit 
together. No one goes through the world losing 
or saving his own soul merely. God has not so 
arranged it. When we fail, we fail not for our- 
selves alone, but for humanity also. But, thank 
God! when we succeed, we succeed for all the 
world as well. 


& 
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UNCLE DAVID AND COLLEGE. 


T’S no use, David,’ said Mr. Benson, 
“Paul won’t go. He says he went 
through high school to please me, and 
that’s enough. He’s coming into the 
store next Monday.” 

As Thomas Benson finished weighing 
the sugar for his brother, a young man swung out 
of the office, called a cheery, ‘Hello, uncle!” and 
disappeared through the back door. 

“Well, he’s the smartest-looking Benson I ever 
saw!” ejaculated the farmer. “Have you said all 
youcan, Thomas? Then send him up on an errand 
to-morrow morning—and don’t mention college to 
him again.” 

It was a beautiful September day. Paul Benson 
was glad to be alive; glad he had held out on the 
college question; glad to spend a few minutes with 
his good-natured uncle—who never lectured. 

“T can’t let you go back without looking at my 
orchard,” said Uncle David, when Paul had dis- 
charged his errand. “I’m as proud of my apple 
trees as your father is’’—‘of his son,”’ he began to 
say—“of his line of groceries. Did you ever see a 
prettier sight?” 

“No, I never did,” replied Paul admiringly, as 
they entered a modern orchard. “But what’s 
that?” he asked, pointing to an overgrown, thickly- 
branched tree that stood a little apart from the 
rest. 

**That’s an apple tree,” said his uncle, laughing. 
‘“‘All my trees looked more or less like that until I 
hired a farm hand from New York who had some 
newfangled notions about orcharding. I didn’t 
believe in a single one of them myself, but just to 
keep John quiet I let him fuss round my trees; and 
to prove that Iwas right and he was wrong I saved 
out that one tree, and made him promise not to 
touch it. Well, John pruned away until there 
weren’t enough branches left in a tree to keep one 
another company. He said an apple had as much 
right to the sun and air as a child to a common- 
school education. And when I saw how many 
more apples I got the next year, and how rosy- 
cheeked they were, I decided that a little school- 
ing didn’t hurt them. 

“Then John wanted to cultivate. 
couldn’t afford to lose the grass, and he argued 
that I couldn’t afford to keep it, and—well, he 
ploughed and harrowed, and sowed vegetables in 
the spring and a cover crop in August, and im- 
proved the apples so much I told him he’d given 
them kind of a high-school finish. But John said 
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the next fall my apples were so free from worm- 
holes that it made me lonesome to bite into one of 
them. Well, by that time the money was rolling 
in, so I got a little excited myself. After that we 


| sprayed three or four times a year to hit every 





| home and fix it. 


kind of a bug or scab that ever drew breath. I'll 
pick two of these northern spys, and we’ll go 
down to the lone tree that I keep to prove to my 
doubting neighbors that 1 was wrong and John 
was right. Now pick off two of those apples and 
count the imperfections. Three wormholes, first 
thing? Yes,andscabsto burn. Now look at mine. 
You can tell a college educated apple as far as you 
can see it. My apples can associate with the best 
at any fair in the state. There’s the dinner bell. 
Can’t stay? Why not?” 

“There’s a broken hinge on my trunk,’ was the 
young man’s reply. “Thought I’d better hurry 
Thank you, Uncle David.” 
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“BOY, FIRST CLASS.” 


OURAGE and constancy are qualities that 

appeal to everyone, irrespective of national- 
ity. 

boyhood. 

heroes. 


Fortunately they are not rare, even in 
This war has revealed many boy- 
One of the bravest is a lad of seventeen, 


|} an enlisted “boy” in the British pavy. Acting on 
| the recommendation of the Board of Admiralty, 





| 
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I told him I | 


my apples never would be finished until I bought | 


a Sprayer. 


the King has conferred on him a decoration that 
men have died to win—the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

R. G. H. Bamford, ‘‘boy, first class,’ of the bat- 
tle cruiser Tiger, won this honor during the naval 
engagement off the Dogger Bank on Sunday, 
January 24th. 

Soon after the battle opened that forenoon, the 
glasses of the sighting apparatus of the Tiger’s 
forward barbette, in which are mounted two 
13.5-inch guns, became obscured with smoke and 
grime. The lieutenant in charge called for a vol- 
unteer to clean the glasses. Bamford stepped 
forward, and the next second he was outside and 
polishing away at the glass. 

The gun crews, in their delight at getting sight 
of their antagonists again, at once began to fire, 
and in the excitement everyone forgot about the 
youngster. 

Anyone who has been within even a few miles 
of great guns while they are being fired can form 
a slight idea of the nerve-racking, ear-splitting 
concussions that burst out round the lad. But 
besides that, the Tiger was under heavy fire from 
the German ships, and Bamford was the only 
member of her crew who was not behind thick 
armor. 

When, toward the end of the fight, some one 
remembered him, he was found on the barbette 
top—deafened and somewhat dazed, but still 
wiping the glasses of the sighting apparatus. To 
use his own language, he had “‘jist stuck it.” But 
he had only done his duty, no doubt. No one will 
grudge him the decoration that he now wears 
proudly on the breast of his canvas jumper. 


& & 


A DANGEROUS ANIMAL. 


Americans, aud many older ones, belongs 

rather to the Wonderland of the immortal 
Alice than to the realm of zoélogical fact; his 
nearest relatives are Bill the Lizard and the 
Cheshire Cat rather than the house and field 
mice of our acquaintance. Associated as he is 
with the comedy of fiction, it seems quite natural 
to find him the hero of a comic episode in the 
recent biography of Sir John Lubbock, —later 
Lord Avebury,—by Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson, 
who relates the difficulties attendant on the dis- 
patch of two dormice by mail to Sir John’s 
daughter. 

“T have the honor to inform you,” wrote some 
serious-minded authority from the general post 
office, “that a packet addressed to you, containing 
a live Dormouse, is detained at this office: it being 
contrary to Law to forward through the Post Office 
anything likely to injure the mail bags, or to do 
harm to any officer of this Department.” 

“We wrote to the general post office,” Sir John 
Lubbock related, “that even if dormice could 
injure the officers of the department in summer, 
they were incapable of doing so in winter, because 
they were dormant.” 


Tan dormouse, in the minds of most young 


Upon this assurance of safety, red tape gave 


way, the postmen took courage, and duly for- 
warded the parcel containing one dangerous dor- 
mouse, dormant. 

Equally amusing was the notice accorded to 
another odd pet in the Lubbock family. One of 
two illustrious queen ants, sovereign of one of the 
colonies upon which Sir John based his famous 


| Studies of the ways of the little creatures, attained 


the venerable age of fourteen years, and then 
died. Several scientific journals spoke of her 
decease, and the news penetrated to France, 
where a distinguished French journalist, in whose 
mind, insufficiently acquainted with the possibili- 
ties of English orthography, ants and aunts were 
evidently confused, offered profuse condolences 
to Sir John ‘‘on the loss of his aged and valued 
relative.” 
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SHOCKING MANNERS. 


ITTLE Georgiana, who is being very carefully 
brought up, is a funnily precise little person, 
almost too well-behaved for a normal child. 

Her ideals in matters of decorum, etiquette, and 
orderliness are so seldom even approached by 
other children that her grown-up relatives are 
always having to offer excuses and urge charitable 
judgment for her little companions. Nor does she 
confine her criticism to her human playmates. 

Early in the family’s summer stay at a pleasant 

old farmhouse in the country, Georgiana returned 
rather suddenly one afternoon from the meadow 
to the piazza, where her mother and aunts sat 


& 


| rocking and embroidering. She wore an air of 


discouragement and disillusion. : 

“I think I shall have a good time now, if I may 
stay here with you, Aunt Emily,” she replied 
politely to their questions, “but I can’t say I’ve 
been having a good time in the field. No, thank 
you, Aunt Celia, I wasn’t lonely. Yes, mamma 
dear, I did have a playmate. It was Buttercup’s 
calf. I know you approve of Buttercup, so I 
thought her calf would be a suitable companion 
for me; but after a while I found out she wasn’t, 
and I didn’t think you’d care to have me play 
with her if you knew about her manners. She 
isn’t at all neat when she eats, and she slobbered 
and slobbered on my dress, even when I told her 
that if she behaved like that people would cer- 
tainly never believe her mother was a lady.” 

There was a duck pond on the place, and Geor- 


“Il hated to spend the money, but I gave in, and | giana was charmed with the ducks and ducklings; 


but for the hens and chickens, equally alluring at 
first, her regard became seriously impaired after 
she had seen the hens enjoy dust baths. She was 
much shocked at their unsanitary behavior, and 
even suffered passing qualms concerning her 
favorite dinner. 

“IT suppose most of it comes off with the feath- 
ers,’ she conceded finally, ‘and if cook washes 
them after that, I guess they’re clean enough to 
eat. But I should think pure chicken mattered 
just as much as pure milk, and, anyway, it would 
be a great deal better for the hens if they were 
trained to good habits from the first.” 


* 8 
A FRIGHTFUL EXPERIENCE. 
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* Dear Old Lady—Do you know, this is the first time 
I’ve ever been in the same room with a man in 
khaki! It brings the horrors of war home to you, 


—Morrow in the Bystander. 
® & 


MOTHER READS A MAGAZINE. 


‘VF DON’T seem to find that King Albert article 
I you spoke of,’ said mother, looking across 
the sitting-room table round which the family 
gathered in the evening. 
the right magazine?” 


“Are you sure this is 

“Quite sure,” said father briefly, without rais- 
ing his eyes from the war news, which happened 
to be important. Mother turned the leaves of her 
magazine for a time, while a gently worried pucke 
appeared between her brows. , 

“But [ haven’t come across it yet,’ she pro- 
tested plaintively at length, ‘and I don’t see how 
I could possibly have overlooked it if it’s here. 
I’ve turned every page.” 

“Look for it in the table of contents,” suggested 
father. ‘That’s what it’s for.” 

“Well, but if I’ve been through the whole mag- 
azine and it isn’t there, what good would that do?” 
argued mother mildly. ‘I suppose if I’d looked 
there in the beginning I might have saved myself 
trouble; but if it isn’t there, it isn’t, table or no 
table, contents or no contents. I suppose you'll 
try to convince me I’m mistaken, but —’”’ 

‘“‘Now, mother, you know how often you miss 
things in magazines through just this same per- 
formance; fluttering the pages over in that absurd, 
aimless fashion instead of going straight to the 
table of contents to find what you want. You’ve 
done it once more, that’s all. What you have 
against a table of contents that nothing short of 
sheer force will drive you to one, I can’t imagine. 
It’s unworthy of your general intelligence to balk 
so at a simple convenience, put there for your 


doesn’t it? 


benefit. I don’t believe you know yourself the 
reason why you doit. Reason! There isn’t any 
reason. It’s nothing but the inborn contrariness 


of woman.” 

Mother laughed amiably. ‘Why, no, father, it 
isn’t. I just like to potter along my own way, 
dipping in here and there. This time, though, I 
really do want that particular article, and it isn’t 
here—truly, John, it isn’t.’’ 

“That,” announced father firmly, “I refuse to 
believe, partly because I know better, and partly 
because you haven’t looked in the table of con- 
tents. Come now, Mary, be sensible! What’s the 
objection ?” 

“There isn’t any, and I suppose I’m rather a 
goose,” assented mother comfortably. She added 
presently, with some surprise, ‘‘But, father, this 
= hasn’t got any table of contents! How 
odd!’ 

Father, with an air of tried but dignified pa- 
tience, reached for the magazine, found the table 
of contents, flattened it conveniently open, and 
handed it back. Mother thanked him sweetly. 

“Page 336,” she murmured. ‘“No—that belongs 
to the article above. Page 354.” She turned the 
leaves briskly, then slowly, then backward and 
forward in perplexity. ‘Of course I know you'll 
say it isn’t so, father, but it is,’’ she announced. 
“Page 354—look at it for yourself. A scientific 
article about oil and engines and comparative fuel 
resources of belligerent nafions, and not so much 
as a word of King Albert anywhere!” 

She sat back with folded hands while father 
again took the magazine, again found the table of 
contents, and again handed it back, remarking 
merely with corrective emphasis: 

“Page 345.” 

“Oh!” said mother. “Well, I never could carry 
figures in my head.” Murmuring under her breath, 
“345—345—345,” she turned the pages, and. pres- 
ently began to read. Father, soon finishing the 
war news, glanced across and observed compla- 
cently: 

“Told you you'd find it a mighty absorbing 
article. Looks as if I was right. Well, [ ought 
to know my own wife’s taste in reading by this 
time.” 

Mother started guiltily. ‘Yes, dear, of course, 
only—TI hadn’t got to King Albert yet—I ran 
across something on the way — Let’s see: page 
453, wasn’t it?” 
| “It was not!” said father. “Page 345.” 
| “Oh, no, ’m certain it wasn’t! I remember 
now; it was 354—why, no, it couldn’t have been. 
Page 354—‘Ode to a Dancing Faun’; that’s not 
King Albert —” 

“Turn to the table of contents,” said father 
wearily. 

Mother tried to findit. Butasputter of laughter 











from young Tom, across the table, and a giggle 
from Helen put her into a hopeless fluster. 

“T’ve lost it!” she cried. “It’s all those horrid 
advertising pages in front; they oughtn’t to allow 
them. Father, you’ll have tohelp meagain. Only, 
please lay it open to King Albert this time, and 
put a mark in—that’s what you ought to have done 
at first. I never have the least trouble with the 
magazines except when some one tries to make 
me bother with pages and tables of contents!’ 

“No one ever shall again, my dear,’ father 
assured her, passing over King Albert with an 
envelope tucked in. “I am notan irresistible force 
—and I know an irremovable objection when I 
bump it.” 
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DECORATIONS FOR BRAVERY. 


Tie: Iron Cross, which is frequently men- 
tioned in dispatches from Berlin, had its 
origin during the war with Napoleon in 1813. 
At the suggestion of General Gneisenau, King 
Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia had these medals 
made to be given to his soldiers who had distin- 
guished themselves for bravery. It is a Maltese 
cross of cast iron edged with silver. The crosses 
of 1813-15 bear the initials, ““F W,’’ a crown, and 
the date, 1813. Medals struck in 1870, during the 
Franco-Prussian War, have the single letter, ““W,” 
for Wilhelm I, who became the first German em- 
peror. The award of the cross to the rank and 
file carries with it an allowance of three marks 
and six pfennigs (about seventy-five cents) 
monthly. 

For ‘‘conspicuous bravery in the presence of 
the enemy,” Great Britain decorates her soldiers 
with the well-known Victoria Cross. The medal 
is a bronze Maltese cross, surmounted by a lion, 
and ‘bears the inscription, ‘“‘For Valour,” in a 
scroll. When the cross is given to a private or 
noncommissioned officer, a pension of ten pounds 
goes with the award. 

The Legion of Honor is the only order of merit 
that exists in France. Napoleon authorized the 


| decoration in 1802, when he was the first consul of 
| the republic. 


The cross may be won by civilians 
for distinguished service in times of peace as well 
as by soldiers on the battle field. It consists of 
a star of five double rays, which has an effigy of 
the republic and two tricolor standards, with the 
device, “‘Honneur et Patrie.” 

Empress Catherine I1 instituted the Russian 
Order of St. George in 1769 for her officers of the 
army and navy. The order has now four classes 
for commissioned officers and a fifth grade for 
common soldiers. The cross is presented for taking 
a fortress or vessel, for conspicuous presence of 
mind, and for counsel that may lead to victory. 
It is a gold-edged, white-enamel Maltese cross, 
and it bears a red plaque of St. George and the 
dragon. 

The Austrian Order of Maria Theresa is a purely 
military one, and was founded by the famous 
empress of Austria in 1757, for officers who had 
distinguished themselves in war. It is an enam- 
eled white cross edged with gold. Inscribed in 
the centre, round the arms of Austria, is the 
word, ‘‘Fortitudini.” Other decorations are the 
Japanese Order of the Golden Kite, the Serbian 
Royal Order of the White Eagle, and Belgium’s 
elaborate Order of Leopold. 

The Medal of Honor, which Congress awards 
for unusual bravery, is a five-pointed star that 
bears a medallion of Minerva, the inscription, 
“United States of America,” and a laurel wreath 
surmounted by the single word, “Valor.’”’ The 
order dates from the Civil War. It is given spar- 
ingly, and is one of the most highly prized of 
military decorations. 
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PULLED THROUGH. 


HE national vanity of Americans at home 

has so often suffered through tales of the 

conspicuous bad manners of pushing fellow 
citizens abroad on social and ceremonial grand 
occasions that it is quite comforting to read the 
recent description, by the Princess Catherine 
Radziwill, of a magnificent court ball in the Winter 
Palace at Petrograd, where the offenders were her 
fellow countrymen. 

Among the court festivities custom has long 
dictated that at two or three balls in the course of 
the social season, all functionaries of a certain 
rank should be invited, with their wives, although 
they are sure to be, in large part, people of more 
wealth than social training. All these Ivanoffs 
and Petroffs—the Russian equivalents of Joneses 
and Perkinses— “collected together in a great 
band,” declares the princess of the ball in ques- 
tion, ‘“‘and, supremely conscious of their own im- 
portance, marched like a battalion of infantry, 
brushing aside all who stood in their path. Hap- 
pily oblivious of anyone else but themselves, and 
equally unconscious of the spectacle their own 
bulky persons presented, clad as they were in 
extraordinary dresses and bejeweled uniforms, 
their one ambition was to capture the best place 
at supper.” 

As she herself, on the arm of her escort, slowly 
made her way to the supper room through the 
crush, she observed immediately ahead a man in 
a gorgeous civil uniform, accompanied by a large, 
overjeweled woman, whose loud voice and vulgar 
accent it was impossible not to overhear. It would 
also have been impossible, even had she not called 
attention to the fact, not to notice that she was 
firmly clutching the shoulder of the gentleman 
who, with a beautiful girl upon his arm, walked 
just in front of her. 

“Hold tight to me,” she urged her companion in 
penetrating tones. “I am going to stick to the 
epaulettes of this little colonel, and he will pull us 
through!” 

True enough, the “little colonel,”’ who could not 
very well help himself, did so. But the amazed 
and amused beholders were aware, if the resolute 
dame thus taken in tow was not, that he was none 
other than the Czarevitch, Nicholas Alexandro- 
vitch—the present Czar of Russia. 
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A WISE PRECAUTION. 
Vane few people are ambidextrous; that is, 


C7) 


able to use the left hand as readily and skill- 

fully as the right. But there is an amusing 
story of one Irishman who was careful to cultivate 
that art. When he was signing articles on board 
a ship he began to sign his name with his right 
hand, and then changed the pen to his left hand, 
and finished it. 

“So you can write with either hand, Pat?” asked 
the officer. 

“Yis, sorr,” replied Pat. ‘‘Whin I was a bhoy 
me father (rest his soul!) always said to me, ‘Pat, 
learn to cut ye finger nails wid yer left hand, for 
some day ye might lose yer right!” 
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THE QUESTIONER. 


BY MARGUERITE BULLER ALLAN. 


Because I'm very small, you see, 
‘A lot of things are puzzling me. 
I'd like to know if you can say 
What happens to the moon by day? 


Last night I saw within a pool, 
All drowned in water dark and cool, 
Another moon and stars also; 
How they came there I do not know. 


The crocus wears a purple gown, 
The rushes always dress in brown; 
Is there a fairy who designs 

The colors and the pretty lines? 


If I were in a cage I'd cry; 

But my poor bird, who cannot fly, 

Sings gayly on; now can it be 

That when he sings he thinks he’s free? 


Between the bars he sees the sky, 
The sun, the rain, the tree tops high; 
He doesn’t dream of sadder things, 
But chirps and folds his tiny wings. 


The world is like a puzzle toy, 
Because I'm such a little boy; 
But when a man | grow to be 
Then nothing more will puzzle me. 
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MAGIC. 
BY PATTEN BEARD. 


RIGHT Eyes is a fairy who finds play 
B in almost everything. You see, little 
pebbles, leaves and twigs will provide 
many good times, if only you know the magic 
that changes them into other things. 
When Bright Eyes goes outdoors, instead of 
seeing walks, roads, and gravel paths, Bright 
Eyes sees a ‘‘zoo.’? On a sandy beach she 


finds animals in the queer stones and in the 


funny, fat pebbles. 


When Bright Eyes sees a long, humpy- | 


lumpy stone, she says, ‘‘Oh, there is a 
hippopotamus !’’ It does not look like a hip- 
popotamus, but Bright Eyes puts it into her 


pocket or carries it in her hand, for of course it | 


is not a very big stone. When she gets home, | 
she puts the stone into water and washes it 
clean. Then, when the stone is dry, Bright 
Eyes takes her crayons and marks off ears 
where ears should be, and legs where legs 


should be, and tail where a tail should be, | 


and eyes where eyes should be. In that way 
Bright Eyes found an animal in that stone. 

Stones are of so many shapes that it is easy 
to discover every kind of animal. 
there may be a real jungle or a zoo. In little 
stones Bright Eyes finds little animals; in big 
stones she finds elephants ; and in the tall stones 
she finds giraffes. 

There are other kinds of play that Bright 


Eyes enjoys when she goes to walk. She looks | 


at the leaves. Of some leaves she makes dolls, 
or Brownie fairies. 


.| and takes them home. 


In the yard | 


Bright Eyes picks up a| 


maple leaf and a little stick. In the 
maple leaf she makes two holes 
with the little stick. Those are 
| eyes. Next she makes a hole for 
|a nose; then a longer opening for a mouth; 
and then she can plainly see Brownie Leaf 
| Fairy laughing. 

| On very warm days Bright Eyes sometimes 
| sits on the poreh with her scissors and a big 
| bunch of leaves, and cuts funny Brownie Leaf 
| Fairy faces of many kinds. She takes a little 
| twi ig and runs it through a fairy face and 
| another leaf, so that it gives the Leaf Fairy a 
| dress and a pair of arms. 

| Another thing that Bright Eyes sees when 
| she goes out to walk is the fun that lies in twigs. 
| In summer the tiny twigs are all covered with 
leaves; but the leaves can be stripped off, and 
|then the twigs hold ever so many surprises. 
| Of course, in autumn and winter the leaves 
will not need to be taken off in order to make 
|a twig play. They will show some of their 
| play secrets to anyone who will look carefully. 
| Bright Eyes ean find all the letters of the 
alphabet growing on trees and bushes. When 
she goes to walk, she gathers a big bunch of 
| twigs from different kinds of shrubs and trees 
She strips off the leaves, 
if there are any; she places a newspaper on 
the floor and snips her little twigs into differ- 
}ent lengths. .Soon the letter L appears; then 
the letter F shows where two forks of the twig 
come one above the other. C is a curved twig, 
|and G is another. She combines other twigs 
|to make A, B, D, H, and many other letters. 
| The letters O and Q are the hardest to find. 

| You ean play the twig game either indoors 
|or out on the porch. If the letters are good, 
| Bright Eyes takes some squares of cardboard, 
_all of the same size, and sews her alphabet 
| to the cardboard with raftia or with bright 
wool. That, too, is fun for indoors. 

That is the magic that Bright Eyes has 
|applied to simple outdoor things; it is real 
magic that can turn almost anything into 
happy play, and can find happiness in little 
things by the roadside, like pebbles, leaves, 
and twigs. 
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A NEST IN THE BARN. 
BY JULIA D. COWLES. 


N daddy’s barn there is a nest; nest in 
] the barn, come to no harm. 

On the nest sits my white hen; hen on 

| the nest, nest in the barn, come to no harm. 

In the nest are ten white eggs; eggs in the 
nest, hen on the nest, nest in the barn, come 
| to no harm. 

Inside the eggs are baby chicks; chicks in 
the eggs, eggs in the nest, hen on the nest, 
| nest in the barn, come to no harm. 

Baby chicks are covered with down; down 
on the chicks, chicks. in the eggs, eggs in the 
| nest, hen on the nest, nest in the barn, come 
to no harm. 

Baby chicks go ‘‘rat, tat, tat’’; ‘‘tat’’ go 
| the chicks, down on the chicks, chicks in the 
| eggs, eggs in the nest, hen on the nest, nest 
| in the barn, come to no harm. 

Baby chicks say, ‘‘Peep, peep, peep’’; 
‘*peep’’? say the chicks, down on the chicks, 
gone are the eggs (see—nothing but shells!), 
| chicks in the nest, hen on the nest (O my, 
proud !), nest in the barn, come to no harm. 


so | mother told them to drop a splash of ink into 
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DRAWN BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


THE CIRCUS PASSES. 
BY DELIA HART STONE. 


The children saw the circus pass; 
They heard the lion roar; 

They saw the tiger and the bear, 
And monkeys by the score. 


Each boy who saw the grand parade 
Go winding through the town 

Sincerely wished that he might be 
A tumbler or a clown. 





THE CLOUD PICTURES. 
BY JANE ADAMS PARKER. 


S¢ Q DEAR, there’s the rain again, just | stir with the penholder, and while it is still 
when I was sure the sun was going | in motion lay a piece of paper lightly across 
to come out!’’ complained little John the top of the saucer and press down gently 

to his sister Ruth. |on the paper until it just touches the surface 

In some way his mother must have heard | of the water. Take your paper up quickly, 
his complaint, for there she stood as suddenly | and lay it out flat to dry.’’ 
as a fairy godmother, with two saucers of, The children soon held up their papers, and 
water in her hands. | on them were the strangest figures! 

‘*Get me the indelible ink,’’ she said. ‘‘You| ‘‘Oh, how pretty!’’ exclaimed Ruth. ‘‘Mine 
may bring two bottles, the red and the black. |looks just like the pictures you see in the 
And you may get me two pens, and a block | clouds.’’ 
of five-cent paper, for the rougher the paper; ‘‘And see, I used the red ink, and mine 
the better it will be.’’ looks like a fiery dragon,’’ said John. 

‘*Oh, what are we going to play ?’”’ cried Ruth. ‘* After you have a little practice in stirring 

John and Ruth placed the saucers side by | the mixture,’’ explained their mother, ‘you 
side on the low window sill, and then their|can make some very pretty things—horses, 
trees, or the picturés like those that Jack 
Frost paints on the windows in winter.’’ 





each saucer. ‘‘Now give the water a quick 








HIS HANDICAP. 


BY DORA M. HAYS. 





WITH EASE, TOM WON IN EVERY RACE, 
FOR IN SPEED HE HAD NO MATE; 
ALAS! HIS GLORY PASSED AWAY 
WHEN HIS SISTERS LEARNED TO SKATE. 


HAROLD* cue 
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A QUESTION 


OF APPRECIATION. 
‘WwW SHOULD think,” said 
if the visitor, after Mil- 
dred had sung for her, 
“that the people of this 
community would be very 
proud of such a musician.” 

The girl smiled rather dis- 
dainfully, and spoke with 
bitterness: 

“They’re not. They donot 
eare anything about me or 
my music., Nothing interests 
them but corn and cattle.” 

The girl had come home after years of hard 
work and final triumph at the conservatory, ex- 
pecting that her reputation had preceded her, 





but the people had welcomed her back merely | 


as a neighbor, understanding little of her accom- 
plishments, and caring little for them. 
“I suppose,” suggested the visitor, ‘‘that you 


are much interested in their work—in the corn, 
and the cattle, and the pastures ?” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders and made a 
I always did. 


wry face. “I detest those things. 
It is all so dull, and crude, 
and sordid.” 

‘*Have you ever 
thought,” asked the visi- 
tor, “‘that these fine cattle, 
blooded horses, luxuriant 
cornfields, rich meadows, 
and herds of choice sheep 
are the life work of your 
neighbors —their study, 
their science, their art, if 
you please? When you 
despise their best, can 
you expect them to appre- 
ciate your best?” 

“But everyone ought 
to love music!” protested 
the girl. 

“So they ought,” as- 
sented the visitor. ‘‘All 
of us should be many- 
sided in our appreciation. 
The farmer ought to enjoy 
music, and books, and 


pictures; and the singer’—she smiled—“ought to | the interesting discovery that apparatus exercises | so placed that the distance between them is equal 


EXERCISE 2. 


bottle he will go to it, no matter where it hangs, 
whether on a post of the veranda, or on a nail 
by a window, or even inside aroom. It is possible 
to coax humming birds to drink from it while you 
hold it in your hand, and if you are patient enough, 
you can get a bird to sit on your hand while it 
sips. 

If there are no humming birds about, it is worth 
while to plant flowers that especially attract them. 
A brilliant display of hollyhocks or gladioluses, a 
bed of cannas or salvias, or a weigela bush, a 
honeysuckle vine, or a trumpet creeper will gen- 
erally induce them to begin their visits. 


“HUMAN STANDARDS.” 


MODERN gymnasium with its complement 
A of ingenious apparatus is, of course, a very 
valuable part of school equipment, but the 

lack of it, or even the lack of a room set aside as 
a gymnasium, need not mean that there is no op- 
portunity for the physical training instructor to 
accomplish something. (See the article “Neigh- 
borhood Play,” in the Family Page for April, 1915.) 
Recently the instructor in a school for girls made 





HANGING POSITION. ARM BENDING. 


appreciate the cattle on a thousand hills, and the | can be carried on without apparatus. 


sheep in the valleys between.” 
“But if she doesn’t—if she just can’t?” 


During a long basket-ball tournament, tempo- 


| rary bleachers were set up in the gymnasium. 


“The artist who does not care for anything in | 


the world but her art, ought certainly to be lenient 
in her judgment of those who do not care anything 
in the world for art. 

“It is one thing to offer and another to give,” 
she continued. “An artist may offer his very 
best, but in a way that makes it unintelligible or 
unacceptable to the people. 

“For instance, if, when you sing or play for 
your neighbors, people untrained in music, you 
offer them involved and difficult compositions,— 
musical gymnastics that might win applause from 
musical students,—you are not giving them any- 
thing at all. You are merely offering them an 
exhibition of your skill. Why should you expect 
them to enjoy it? Butif you give them something, 
—some simple melody, some clear heart -song, 
something that they can know and feel,—then they 
will appreciate you and your art. And your art is 
none the less for including the simple things. 

“1f you want appreciation,—and everyone should 
want it,— you must remember that people will 
almost surely give it for services rendered, but 
they will give it for nothing else.” 


HOW TO TAME A HUMMING BIRD. 
LTHOUGH there are five hundred kinds of 
A humming birds, and although they live only 
in the Western Hemisphere, there are but 
sixteen species that come to the United States. 
Of those, only one, the rubythroat, visits the 
eastern part of the country. The female has no 
bright patch on her throat, and consequently is 
often thought to be of a different 
species. 

Casual observers generally believe 
that humming birds are always on 
the wing and hard to tame; but that 
is a false impression. They spend 
much time perching, and are very 
friendly if you know how to make 
the proper advances. 

The way to their good graces is 
through their fondness for sweets. 
If you fill tiny bottles with a mixture 
of honey and water in equal parts, 
and hang them among the flowers, 
the birds soon learn to drink from 
them. In order to get the bird to 
notice the bottles, however, you must 
either decorate the bottles with paper 
to make them look like blossoms, or 
put real blossoms into the honey. 

It is a good plan to use bright red 
or yellow paper, for those colors seem 
most attractive to humming birds. 
Cut the paper of such a size that it 


| economy of space, there is economy 


can be gathered round the bottle and tied in two | 
places—one a point a little below the bottom of | 


the bottle, the other a point somewhat below the 
neck—and still leave enough projecting to make 
a bell-shaped flower like a morning-glory. At the 
upper tying, leave a loop of string by which to 
hang the bottle when you have filled it with 
sweets. 

If it is easier to get real flowers, such as nastur- 
tiums, they will answer quite as well. Snip the 
spur partly off before you put the blossom in the 


They cut off all access to the apparatus and 
greatly diminished the available floor space. The 
instructor conceived the idea of using part of the 
class as apparatus, while the others performed 
the exercises. She believed that the most essential 
unit of apparatus is the horizontal bar. It was her 
plan to have members of the class act as “human 
standards.” All that she needed was the poles. 
Schools in small cities or rural communities 
where lack of funds for providing gymnasium 


room and apparatus have hitherto made physical | 


training impossible, should be espe- 
cially interested in the method she 
used, for it proved to be successful 
from the start. By adopting it, even 
the smallest school community can 
have the benefit of gymnasium ap- 
paratus work. Moreover, the use of 
“human standards” has several strik- 
ing advantages. Every member of 
the class is busy at the same time, 
and each one puts forth some mus- 
cular effort all the time. Besides 


in expense. The cost is reduced toa 
few dollars; the bars can be made 
by students in the manual training 
department. Perhaps the greatest 
advantage of all is that the exercises 
ean be carried on in a schoolroom 
where there are stationary desks as 
well as in the school yard or on the 
playground. 

The bars should be made of ash, 
hickory, maple, or some other strong 





EXERCISE 4. 


SCISSORS JUMP. 


wood. They should be about twelve feet long, 
and for about two feet from each end should be 
cylindrical, one and three-quarters inches in diam- 
eter; the remaining eight feet should be elliptical 
in cross section, with the vertical axis two and 


| ohe-quarter inches, and the horizontal axis one 


honey, so that when the humming bird thrusts his | 


bill into the flower it will extend down into the 
honey. Once the bird finds this flower of endless 
sweets, it will come again and again, and may 
choose a perch near by, in order to protect its 
newly acquired property. 

After a little while, begin to tear off the petals 
of the nasturtium one by one, in order that the 
bird may learn that it is the bottle and not the 
flower that contains its dinner. After the hum- 
ming bird has visited the bottle twice when one 
petal has been removed, it is safe to remove a 
second one, and so on until only the bottle is left. 
Should the bird stop coming, begin again with a 
fresh flower. 

When the bird once learns to recognize the 





and three-quarters inches. The middle portion 
should taper nicely to the cylindrical ends. One 
bar will suffice for eight students. In place of 
the carefully made bars, it is possible to use the 
trunks of straight saplings from which the bark 
has been peeled. 

Of the eight students in each group, three at 
each end support the bar, while the remaining 
two perform the exercises. 

The class marches down the centre of the play 
space by twos and is numbered by fours. At com- 
mand, the number ones get the bars; the twos, the 
threes, and the fours march diagonally outward 
and face toward the centre, about eight feet apart, 
in position for supporting the bar. 

The number ones, having brought the bars, con- 
sign them to the remaining six members of their 
respective groups for support; they themselves 
stand ready to take the exercise. As soon as they 
have gone through the first exercise, they speedily 
relieve the number twos, who in turn perform the 


| first exercise, and relieve immediately the number 
threes, and so on. As soon as the number fours 
have completed the first exercise, they relieve the 
number ones, who then perform the second exer- 
cise in the lesson. Thus the rotation continues 
until all have completed all the exercises assigned 
for the day. 

The girls in each group should be as nearly as 
possible of the same height, for the bar has to 
be shifted to various levels by holding it on the | 
shoulders, at arms’ length above the head, in the 
armpit, in the hand at the side, and on the bended 








EXERCISE 1. 


knees. At the second command, the two girls fac- 
ing the bar grasp it firmly with both hands; and 
at the third command they begin the exercise. 
It is evident that the physical training teacher 
‘can devise many exercises to suit her method of 
carrying on the work, but it is perhaps better to 
begin with the following exercises, which have 
been thoroughly tested and found to have a ben- 
eficial effect: 


Exercise 1. Balance hanging position. (Bar 
held waist-high.) 
Commands: ‘Attention!’ Take a standing 


position in front of the bar. 
“One!” Take hold of the bar with the hands 


the width of the hips. 

“Two!’? With a quick stamp of the feet on the 
floor, leap up on the bar, and let the body rest in 
a balanced position. Hold the head high, with 
the chin in, and the legs straight together, with 
the toes pointed down. 

“Three!” Swing both legs forward and under 
the bar. 

“Four!” Swing the legs backward, while hold- 
ing them straight, with the feet together and the 
toes pointed down. 

“Five!” Jump down and land on the toes, with 
the knees bent, the back straight, the head erect, 


| % 





BALANCE HANGING POSITION. 





and the hands still grasping the bar. 





EXERCISE 3. SOMERSAULT. 


“Six!” Rise on the toes, with the 
knees straight. 

“Seven!” Sink the heels, and 
quickly bring the arms down to the 
sides. 

“Tn place, rest!” Relax by placing 
the left or the right foot a short dis- 
tance forward and outward. 

“Change!” The performers step 
in front of the first two who are hold- 
ing the bar, and at the same time the 
end girls fall into position as per- 
formers. 

Exercise 2. 
Arm bending. 
the shoulders.) 

As in Exercise 1, stand in front of 
the bar, and at the second command 
grasp it with both hands. 

“Fall, hanging position, place!” 
Swing under the bar with the weight 
onthe arms. Keep the heels together, 
resting on the ground, and point the 
toes upward to prevent hollowing the back. 

“Arms bend!” Bend the arms until the head is 
brought close to the pole. 

“Arms stretch, upward swing!” Swing forward 
and upward to a standing position, with the arms 
parallel above the head. To counterbalance this 
exercise, follow it by bending the trunk downward. 

Exercise 3. Somersault. 

Hold the bars halfway between the shoulders 
and the waist. The girl on the right steps to the 
opposite side of the pole to assist the other. 

“Attention!” Same as in Exercise 1. 

“One!” Same as in Exercise 1. 

“Up!” Jump up on the bar to a good balance. 

“Over!” Alter the grasp of the hand by turn- 
ing the thumbs away from the body, so that the 
body can turn over and round the bar easily. 
Bend at the hip joints, keeping the legs‘close to the 
bar as the body turns over the bar; keep the toes 
pointed down, and lower the legs slowly until the 
heels rest on the ground. Keep the body straight, 
the chest expanded, and the head thrown back. 

“Upward swing!” With a bend of the knees 
and of the arms, swing the body forward and 
upward to a standing position, with the arms par- 
allel over the head. As in Exercise 2, complete 


Hanging position. 
(Bars supported on 








the movement by bending the trunk downward. 


The girl who has just taken the exercise assists 
the next one. The girl who has just assisted 
steps to the front of the row on the right side, and 
the end girl steps into position for the exercise. 
The next assistant steps in front on the left row, 
and soon. In assisting, grasp the right arm just 
above the elbow with the left hand; that leaves 
the right hand free to place under the legs as they 
descend. When the abdominal muscles become 
strong enough to control the lowering of the legs 
the assisting may be omitted, and two may take 
the exercisé at the same time. 

It is a good plan to let 
the jumping come at the 
close of the lesson. The 
last two girls in the som- 
ersault go to the ends of 
the poles and support 
them; the others line up 
to the right diagonally, 
about three feet distant, 
and face the middle of the 
bar. 

Exercise 4. Scissors 
jump. 

“Ready, go!” The first 
one in the line runs for- 
ward, left, right, left. 
She ‘takes off” on the 
left foot, swings the right 
leg over the bar, then 
swings the left leg over, 
lands lightly, and passes 
round to the left side of 
the bar, and stands in 
position for jumping from 
the opposite direction. When all have made the 
jump from the right side, number one repeats the 
exercise, running forward, right, left, right, and 
takes off on the right foot. Thus the exercise de- 
velops both sides of the body alike. The bar 
should be held low for beginners, so that they will 
not trip. y 
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EMBROIDERED CLOCKS FOR 
SILK STOCKINGS. 


NE of the interesting fads in needlework is 
QO embroidering dainty hose with clocks of 

self color. The work is not difficult—simply 
a combination of satin stitch and seed stitch. 

The clocks should begin at the ankle two and 
one-half inches from the back seam, and run in a 
vertical line for six and one-half inches, along the 
warp threads of the stocking. At the ankle, the 
heavy line of satin stitches separates into two 
lighter lines of seed stitches. The shorter line 
follows the heel section, keeping parallel with the 
vertical threads; the longer line runs parallel 
with, and one inch from, the sole section, 

The work can be accomplished more easily if the 
stocking is held in a very small embroidery hoop. 

The satin stitch is simply an over-and-over stitch 
with the stitches placed very close. 

The seed stitch consists of two 
tiny stitches, one on top of the other, 
which gives a slightly raised effect. 
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THE SATURDAY SALE. 


HE objection to many of the 
schemes to which girls are at- 
tracted in the effort to make 
pin money, is that they require cap- 
ital at the start. That objection does 
not apply to the Saturday Sale: a girl 
can borrow enough materials in the 
home kitchen with which to begin 
work, and pay back the debt within 
the first week or two. 

The plan of the Saturday Sale is 
very simple, and is reasonably sure 
of success if right methods are used. 

It is simply this: bake a quantity of 
delicious, wholesome bread, cookies, 
and cakes, and sell them on Satur- 
day morning in some window in town. 
A butcher with whom you deal, ora 
grocer, may allow you the use of a window occa- 
sionally, but it may be best for you to rent one if 
you intend to carry on the plan for some weeks. 
You will need some white paper, a little green stuff 
or flowers for decorations, and an abundance of 
food and good nature. Of course the plan in- 
volves early rising and hard work, but it is enjoy- 
able work, and as a rule it brings good results. 

Fresh homemade bread should be the chief 
staple at first, with cookies and doughnuts in addi- 
tion. Piesare harder to handle and not so salable ; 
nevertheless, good pies hardly ever go begging. 
Cup cakes, hermits, scones, brown bread, sponge 
cakes, rusks, light biscuits, rolls, cinnamon bread 
—in fact, every good thing known—can later on be 
added to the list when a good trade has been 
established; but there should always be plenty 
of homemade bread. 

The ordinary farm can contribute to the Satur- 
day Sale many things that would otherwise go to 
waste. Cottage cheese is always in demand, but 
it must be made from real cream. Anything that 
looks like slighting the things for sale, either in 
quality or in appearance, is fatal to the success of 
the plan. It is better to turn away patrons empty- 
handed than to sell them inferior food. You must 
make your things just a little better than your 
customers can buy elsewhere. 

Baked beans are little trouble to cook, and 
always sell well. Dressed chickens are more 
difficult to manage, but the extra price they bring 
should pay for the bother. Sauerkraut, pickles, 
jellies, preserves, hominy, potato salad, butter, 
buttermilk, and a dozen other things may find 
their way to the Saturday Sale, once the routine 
of business is learned, and the time for the prep- 
aration filled in to the best advantage. 

It takes some time to learn what customers 
want, and what makes the most money for the 
amateur merchant, as well as to find out what are 
fair prices for the food. The girl who undertakes 
the work should be careful not to set her prices 
too low, for she will find it hard to raise them once 
she has established a trade. 

The Saturday Sale is an excellent enterprise for 
several girls in the same household, or for neigh- 
bors. Two can do much better than one. The 


food should always be attractively shown, and 
neatly tied up, and should be kept from dust. 
Even the clean-handed, white-aproned merchants 
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themselves should refrain from touching the food. | | 
It encourages patrons to see a girl pick up a loaf | 
of bread with a square of white paper instead of 
in her bare hand, even if her hands have made 
the bread in the first place. Sirice everyone in 
trade must handle more or less dirty money and 
soiled baskets, it is well to use every precaution 
to keep the food untouched. 

The girls who manage the sale should prepare 
as many articles as possible early in the week, to 
avoid the Friday and Saturday rush. Flowers, 
vegetables, fruit cake, grape juice—any products 
of the farm that will not suffer from waiting a day 
or two—should be on the early list, so that the 
last strenuous hours can be given over to baking 
bread and cakes, and to preparing things that will 
not sell unless they are fresh. 

It is hard work, but it pays, and it does not take 
all of a girl’s time—a great consideration during 
the busy season on the farm. 
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A MOTOR-BOAT CAP. 
Pree half a yard of waterproof malines, of a 


a 


color to match the hair, and one and one- 
quarter yards of inch-wide velvet ribbon, it 
is possible to make, in a few minutes, an ingenious 
cap that is very useful in summer on motor-boat | 








| 











trips or other outings where something is needed | 
to Keep the hair from blowing about. 

Try the ribbon round the head to get the size; 
then gather the malines on the ribbon, leaving 
about six inches in front to be tucked under when 
the ribbon is tied round the head. 

A special virtue of this cap is that, in addition 
to confining the hair effectively, it leaves the head 


virtually bare. 

QO been found useful in a good many ways not 
originally intended. One of the most recent 

discoveries about them is that they form the foun- 

dations of very attractive pin trays. 

To make one of these trays, use either a pair of 
six-inch oval hoops or a pair of four-inch round 
ones. Cover them by winding with half-inch satin 
ribbon—the round trays will take two yards of it, 
and the oval trays, two and one-half. 

For the bottom of the tray use a piece of heavy 
silk, preferably with a figured pattern that lends 
itself to the shape of the tray. Cut the piece of 
silk one-half inch larger all round than the smaller 
hoop, stretch it very tight across that hoop, and 
sew the edges of the silk to the outside of the 
hoop. Then place the larger hoop over the 
smaller, and the tray is finished. 

If the hoops fit tight before they are covered, it 
will be necessary to sandpaper the sides to allow 
room for the ribbon covering and the bottom piece. 
The joining of the ribbon on the hoops should be 
done on the inside of the larger one and the out- 
side of the smaller one, so that the seams will not 
show when the hoops are put together. 

Four small glass push tacks, such as are sold at 
photograph supply stores, make excellent feet, 
and add somewhat to the effectiveness of the 
tray; but they are not necessary. Ifa more orna- 
mental tray is wanted, the outside of the larger 
hoop, or the rim of the tray, may be decorated 
with fancy stitches—either brierstitch or feather- 
stitch—in colors that harmonize with the tones of 
the silk used for the bottom of the tray. 
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A NOVEL PIN TRAY. 
RDINARY wooden embroidery hoops have 
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PAPER PICTURES FOR DECORATING 
WALL SPACES. 


ICTURES made of crape paper furnish an 
P effective means of decorating big wall spaces 

at bazaars and school entertainments, or of 
making back drops for amateur theatricals. They 
ean also be used for decorating churches on 
special holiday occasions, such as Easter and 
Christmas. 

The first step in making them is to stretch coarse 
muslin tightly over the space to be covered. If 
the picture is to be a landscape, cover the upper 
third with blue or gray crape paper to represent | 








the sky, and the lower part with white, brown, or | 
green, according to whether you are going to rep- | 
resent snow, earth, or grass. Stretch the | 
to its full capacity by holding one end of a ro n| 
and having an assistant hold the other end. Pin 
the paper to the muslin background in horizontal 
breadths, 

Next, draw clouds, trees, fences, houses and 
other objects on heavy wrapping paper, cut them | 
out, and paste each one, face downward, on crape 
paper of the desired color. Cut out the crape 
paper along the wrapping-paper outlines, and dry 
the figures under a weight. Finally, pin or paste 
the various parts in their proper places on the 
background, and touch them up with dye pigments 
or water colors. 

If the scene is complex, it is sometimes better 
to sketch it in outline on the muslin with a soft | 
crayon, and make tracings of the various details | 
to serve as patterns for the cut-outs. Unless very 
dark colors are used, the original outlines will | 


paper, and so will serve as a guide in placing the 
separate details. 

Attractive stained glass effects that are particu- 
larly suitable for church decorations can be pro- 
duced in this way, by using twisted cords of black 
crape paper to represent the leads that hold the 
pieces of glass. If there is a window of plain 
glass over which such a decoration can be applied, 
use the thinnest muslin, and paste the crape cut- 
outs directly on it,—by the edges only,—without 
the intervening wrapping paper. But this method 
is advisable only when an effect of translucency is 
sought, for it is more laborious than the other, on 
account of the extreme care that must be taken 
to avoid tearing the paper. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH FLOWERS. 


HE juices of certain flowers are sensitive to 


& 


light, and when expressed, spread on paper | 


and dried, the paper thus prepared can be 
used in the same way as any photographic print- 
ing-out paper. 

This curious printing process—called the antho- 
type, which means a flower sketch—was devised 
by Sir John Herschel, who found that not only are 
the juices of flowers sensitive to the chemical 
action of light, but that the green coloring matter 
of plants has the same quality. 

You can obtain the juices of flowers by bruising 
| in a china bowl or similar receptacle the petals of 
| fresh flowers, adding a little alcohol, and squeez- 
| ing the pulp through fine muslin. Spread on 
paper the liquid that you thus obtain. It is ready 
for use as soon as it is dry. Bear in mind, how- 
| ever, that you must coat the paper by artificial 
light, and dry it in the dark. 

To obtain chlorophyll, the green coloring matter 
of plants, chop the leaves of juicy plants, cover 
them with warm alcohol for ten minutes, and then 
strain the effusion through muslin. 

When you expose the paper to the sunlight 
under a negative, the action of the light fades, or 
bleaches, the unprotected parts of the paper. 
The simple print is not permanent, but you can 
make a permanent picture in this way: 

Prepare the paper in the dark room by brush- 
| ing it over with a ten-per-cent. solution of bichro- 
mate of potash, or place the solution in a porcelain 
tray, and float the paper on the surface of the 
liquid. Dry the paper in the dark. You can pre- 
pare a number of sheets at one time, and store 
them in a tin box, if you put with them a small 
piece of calcium chloride, to absorb moisture. 

To the juice of the flowers add a little liquid 
glue or solution of gum arabic, and apply it to 
the paper by long sweeping strokes of ‘a flat 
camel’s-hair brush, drawn first one way of the 
paper, and then at right angles. Do it by artifi- 
cial light, and dry the paper in the dark. Print 
under a negative until the image shows distinctly, 
then immerse the print in tepid water until the 
whites become clear. 

The color of a print made in this way does not 
always correspond with the color of the flower 
from which it was made. The depth of tone 
depends on the color of the flower used. Crimson 
and scarlet blossoms, like the peony and the 
morning-glory, give strong tones; the blues, lav- 
enders and purples are more delicate. 

The experiment is all the more interesting from 
the fact that you cannot foretell just what color 
the print will be. 
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FOR THE ECONOMICAL GIRL. 


e¢ HREE new hats in the middle of summer!” 

Anne Sherman paused in the doorway of 

her friend’s room. On the bed lay a hat 
of:a rather light shade of soft gray-blue, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon and green foliage; an- 
other of white straw with a wreath of pale pink 
roses, and a crisp black sailor with a ribbon band. 

“These appeared at the touch of Aunt Isabel’s 
magic wand,” said the owner of the hats. “I had 
a lovely invitation to visit Corinne, and nothing fit to 
wearon my head. [I wasin despair, when Aunt Isa- 
bel arrived, and waved three hats into existence. 

“You remember I had a light yellow straw, all 
sunburned, and with faded roses? This beauty 
is that awful hat, transformed by Aunt Isabel and 
me. We ripped it off the frame and brushed it. 
Then Aunt Isabel asked for my box of oil paints, 
squeezed some Prussian blue into a soup plate, 
nearly filled the plate with benzine, and made a 
deep blue dye. We drew the straw braid through 
it, adding benzine from time to time, and dried it 
on anewspaper. There it is on a new fifty-cent 
frame. I had the green foliage and the black 
velvet ribbon on an old hat; we freshened up the 
ribbon by brushing it and laying it on a wet cloth 
spread on the bottom of a hot flatiron. 

“The white hat I had several years ago. We 
changed the shape of the crown and the brim by 
taking off several rows of braid from one and 
putting them on the other. Then I dipped all my 
faded roses in a cup of benzine to clean them, while 
Aunt Isabel made a dye by squeezing a little 
crimson lake into half a cup of fresh benzine. 
She washed the dye on with a large brush, and 
made the roses this beautiful pale pink. 

“The sailor is my old one, dampened, pressed 
with a flatiron, and coated with shoe polish. The 
| ome band is new.” 


* & 


Praulines.—Peel the skin from two oranges and 
| remove from it as much as possible of the tough | 


white part. Put the skin through the meat grinder. 


Boil the ground orange peel with two cupfuls of | 
| granulated sugar and one-third of a cupful of | 
Then | 
| add two cupfuls of nuts and remove the candy | 


| water to 238°—‘soft ball in cold water.” 
from the fire. Stir it rapidly a moment or two 
until the candy sugars, then drop it on marbled 
cloth. 
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A PRETTY HANDKERCHIEF. 


‘OU can make a pretty handkerchief by cro- 

cheting over and through the edge of a square 

of linen, using a very fine mercerized thread, 
either white or colored. Draw the threads, in 
order to be sure that the handkerchief is square; 
then draw one thread about three-eighths of an 
inch from the edge, roll the edge, and crochet 
over it, using a very fine needle, and crocheting 
| in the line of the drawn thread. That will insure 
even stitches, and give the effect of hemstitching. 
| At intervals of about half an inch make a picot 
stiteh—which is a chain of three brought back to 
| the first stitch. Measure the space so that a picot 
will come at each corner. You will find it easier 


show dimly through the first covering of crape | to start the work on the side than in a corner. 
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PALMOLIVE SOAP 


Appeals to Dainty Women 
PALMOLIVE CREAM keeps the 


skin smooth by supplementing 
the natural oils. Use a little be- 
fore applying powder. 

PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO is 
liquid PALMOLIVE. Makes the 


proper cleansing of the hair easy. 


Threefold Sample Offer—Liberal cake of Palmolive, 
bottle of Shampoo and tube of Cream, packed in sam- 
ple package, all mailed on receipt of 5 two-cent stamps. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. [411] 







Dainty women revel in the fra- 
grant, creamy, abundant PALM- 
OLIVE lather and its wonderful 
cleansing qualities. Made from palm 
and olive oils, PALMOLIVE SOAP is 
delightfully mild. Sold everywhere. 


? 
PALMOLIVE 
CREAM 


PALMOLINE 
Pow ii Baits ti 





No one thinks of leaving 
poisons within reach of little 
children — except fly poisons. 
Yet fly poisons kill more chil- 
dren than all other poisons 
combined. 


We quote from an editorial in the 
December issue of The Journal of the 
Michigan State Medical Society: 

‘*From the first of July to October 
15, the press of a few states reported 
45 cases of poisoning of children 
from the use of fly poisons.’’ 





These children were all under six years of age. 
The poisoning was caused by swallowing the 
liquid covering poison fly paper or by sucking the 
poisoned and sweetened wicks protruding from tin 
boxes. The editorial suggests that a large num- 
ber of cases of such poisoning probably escaped 
recognition because: 

‘‘_it is difficult, perhaps impossible, for even an ex- 
perienced physician to distinguish a case of arsenical 
poisoning from cholera infantum, the symptoms 
being so similar. How many children have been 
poisoned from these fly poisons, amid the deaths 
ascribed to cholera infantum, can never be known.”’ 


Mothers who have intuitively avoided fly poisons, 
now have their good judgment complimented by 
The danger is even greater than most of them knew. 





these actual facts. 


‘‘Arsenical fly destroying devices are as dangerous as the phosphorus match. 
They should be abolished. There are as efficient and more sanitary ways of 
catching or killing flies, and fly poisons, if used at all, should not be used in 
homes where there are children, or where children visit.’’ 


ANGLEFOO 


The Sanitary Fly Destroyer 


Non-Poisonous 
Catches the Germ With the Fly 





The new metal Tanglefoot Holder 
removes the last objection to the use 
of Tanglefoot. 10c at dealers, or sent 
postpaid—two for 25c—anywhere in 
the United States. (40 


THE O. & W. THUM CO. 
Dept. 217, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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THE WRONG KIND OF MUSIC. 


N summer, when windows 
I and doors are open, you 

can get a good idea of the 
musical taste of your neigh- 
bors by the kind of music 
you hear their children play 
and practice. Judging by 
the quality produced in the 
parlor of the ordinary home, 
the average musical taste is 
not high. 

In the majority of cases, 
the poor music is the fault 
Many teachers who are them- 





of the teachers. 
selves persons of good taste and refinement say 
that they teach poor selections to their pupils on 


special request of the parents. The teachers of 
such pupils say that unless they consent to instruct 
the children in the “pieces” 
demanded, the pupils leave 
and seek other instructors. 

Teachers of common 
branches of study in the 
schools would be quick to 
resent any interference in 
their methods of teaching; 
but those who teach music 
tolerate what teachers of 
arithmetic or geography 
would not allow. 

Moreover, much of the 
“popular” music that pupils 
desire to learn is harder to 
play than simple arrange- 
ments of the classics, and 
some of the best works by 
modern composers who 
write especially for young 
people. 

Teachers cannot begin too 
soon to cultivate apprecia- 
tion in their pupils. The 
earliest musical recollec- 
tion ofa little girl, who after- 
ward became a well-known 
player, was of hearing her 
grandfather whistle the 
‘Bridesmaids’ Chorus” from 
** Der Freischiitz” to her 
when she was five years old. 
The first piece she played 
after learning a few scales 
was a very easy arrange- 
ment of the “Bohemian Folk Song.”” The second, 
which was just as easy, was the Andante from 
Haydn’s “Surprise” symphony. 

Even if a child possesses only a fair amount of 
talent, his nature is easily swayed by beautiful 
melodies. There are a great many volumes of 
music for the young that are treasures of classical 
melodies by the masters. Good instrumental 
arrangements of the folk tunes of different nations, 


the national dances, with their rhythmic delights, ° 


cradle and slumber songs, so simple that they can 
be played after one or two terms, all provide a 
good beginning in musical education. 

It is discouraging to see a girl of eighteen or 
nineteen who has had lessons for several years, 
sit down at the piano and rattle off some song 
that has become the rage in restaurants and at 
cheap theatres. Teachers of music should band 
themselves together, as doctors and lawyers have 
done, to elevate the art of which they are expo- 
nents. The popular taste in reading is higher to- 
day than it was twenty years ago; but the quality 
of the music played in the average home does not 
seem to have changed for the better. 


A FARM BULLETIN BOARD. 


PRACTICAL Iowa farmer has set up a farm 
A bulletin board that he calls his store win- 
dow. It is a neatly made blackboard with 
the name of the farm painted across the top, and 
the name of the proprietor in smaller letters under- 
neath. The board is divided 
into two sections, one being 
given over to articles for sale, 
the other toarticles wanted. In 
order to attract the attention of 
those who pass the farm, the 
blackboard occupies a conspic- 
uous place near the mail box. 

It is interesting to watch the 
people who go by. Just as any- 
one will stop to look at an attrac- 
tive store window, whether he 
wishes to buy anything or not, 
so the passers stop to read what 
is listed on the bulletin board. 
Many city travelers who had no 
thought of buying, stop, after 
reading the announcements, to 
get a few dozen fresh eggs, a 
pound or two of good farm-made 
butter, some fruit, or other prod- 
uce. Not afew come back for 
more when they find that their 
first purchase was satisfactory. The bulletin 
board also helps to sell stock, seed, and machin- 
ery that is no longer needed. 

When the farmer needs a new cow, or some 
seed grain, he often gets track of it by means of 
the bulletin board. It serves a useful and prac- 
tical purpose both in buying and selling. 
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OUTDOOR NAPS. 


‘Ty these days,” writes a contributor, ‘“‘when 


ih 


so much stress is laid on the importance of | 


outdoor air and outdoor life, many a young 
mother, realizing how beneficial it is for her baby 
to take an occasional nap outdoors, promises her- 
self that ‘when warm weather comes,’ or ‘when it 
is pleasant,’ the little fellow shall sleep in the open 
air frequently. 

“A bit of straight experience is often worth 
more than theory. I have six children,—two of 
them twins,—all born in the winter months, and 
before they were two weeks old I had all of them 
taking their daytime naps outdoors when the mer- 
cury did not go below twenty degrees. 

“The results were excellent—perfect freedom 
from colds and from anything like fretfulness. 
The only precautions necessary are to shield the 
child’s eyes from the light, to see that the little 





USING A WIRE TO KILL BORERS. 


| bed is warm,—a hot-water bottle near the foot is 
good,—and to look at the child soon after it is 
exiled, to see that it is not too warm. 

“Bedrooms ‘well ventilated’ and ‘just like out- 
doors’ are not the same—as a fair trial will prove 
to anyone. The mother who is particularly anx- 
ious for large, sturdy, thriving children may well 
try this plan, for it will strengthen the delicate 
and develop the more robust. Of course the sum- 
mer is the easiest time to begin it.” 


® & 


THE HOME ORCHARD. 
X. Insects and Other Pests. 
[: you allow insects to sap the life of your fruit 





trees, you cannot expect to harvest fine fruit. 
To keep your orchard in a healthy condition, 
| you must give attention to the work of destroying 








A BARREL PUMP FOR SPRAYING THE HOME ORCHARD. 


pests in the early stages of their development. 
is generally much easier to control them then 


than it is after they have reached maturity, and | 


have attained appetites that are never satisfied. 
The following are some of the destructive insects 
that the home grower of fruits will find it neces- 
sary to fight and control, if he is to have plentiful 
and well-developed fruit at the time of harvest: 


SCALES, OR SUCKING INSECTS. 

The San José scale, the oyster-shell bark louse, 
and the scurfy bark louse must all be smothered 
by spraying them during the dormant season with 
a lime-sulphur solution, or with oil emulsions. 
| If the spraying has been 
| neglected, whale-oil soap 





It | 





or fifty gallons of water) immediately after the blos- 
soms fall, and again not less than ten days later. 


THE APHID, OR LEAF PLANT LOUSE, 

You can see the eggs of this louse in winter on 
twigs of young trees. The eggs, which are oval, 
shiny, and black, are deposited near buds on the 
stems, or in any crevice or rough place on the tree. 
In the early spring the eggs hatch, and the young 
lice by sucking the juice from the new leaves cause 
them to curl, to turn dark, and later to drop from 
the tree. To keep these insects down, spray the 
trees before the blossoms open, while the leaves 
are very small. At that time the lice are assembled 
on the tips of the buds, and can easily be controlled 
by using a spray made of forty per cent. nicotine 
solution, dissolved soap, and water. ? 


APPLE-TREE BORERS. 

There are at least three varieties of borers — 
the flat-headed, the round- 
headed, and the twig borer; 
all of them are very inju- 
rious to young trees. The 
first two bore into the trunk 
very near the ground. 
Their presence in the tree 
is usually betrayed by little 
piles of brown sawdust near 
the base. When you find 
the burrow of the borer, 
either dig him out or kill 
him by inserting a wire in 
the hole. 

But of course the best 
method is to prevent the 
borer from starting his 
ravages. Wire mosquito 
netting or tarred paper 
wrapped round the trunk 
of the tree, extending from 
at least one inch in the 
ground to eighteen inches 
above the ground, and 
tightly tied at the top with 
a soft string, will generally 
prevent the borer from mak- 
ing his attack. The twig 
borer works in the branches. 
Like theother two, he should 
be found and killed. En- 
courage woodpeckers to 
nest in your orchard; they 
are nature’s way of getting 
rid of the borers. 


RABBITS AND MICE. 

In the winter, mice and rabbits often eat the 
bark from the young trees near the ground. Light- 
mesh galvanized wire about one foot high, made 
into a loose collar and placed round the tree, will 
prevent destruction from these pests. You should 
always insert the wire at least two inches in the 
ground, and should tie it at the top to keep it from 
chafing the bark of the tree. 


SPRAYING OUTFIT AND SOLUTIONS. 
The home grower of fruits should of course have 
a sprayer. The accompanying illustrations show 
two types. It is a good 
plan, in order to be pre- 





| will to some extent keep 
| the insects in check while 
|the leaves are on the 
trees. 


THE TENT CATER- 
PILLAR. 


In winter you frequently 
find on the smaller twigs 
of fruit trees masses of 
shiny reddish-brown egg 
clusters about half an inch 

j long. Picking these egg 
| clusters by hand and burn- 
| ing them is the sure way 
of destruction. Spraying 


with lime-sulphur solution 
in the dormant season will 


eggs. Ifany of them 
hatch, spray the 
trees early—as soon 
as the leaves are 
fully open—with ar. 
senate of lead. 


citi 


| GYPSY AND BROWN-TAILED MOTHS. 

The female gypsy moth lays her eggs not only 
on the trees, but also on stones and rubbish. The 
nests are light brown in color, half an inch to one 
inch in length, and half an inch wide. In the fall 
or winter search carefully for the nests, and paint 
them with creosote. After the eggs have hatched, 
and while the caterpillar is very small, you can 
destroy them by spraying the trees thoroughly 
with arsenate of lead. : 

The nests of the brown-tailed moths are found 
on trees in curled-up leaves of a brown faded 
color. They should be gathered and burned in 
the winter. The arsenate of lead spray is effec- 
tive, as in the case of the gypsy moth, after the 
eggs have hatched. 


THE CODLING MOTH, OR APPLE WORM. 

This is the flesh-colored worm that is found in 
wormy apples. The larve in tightly spun cocoons 
are hidden in crevices of the rough bark, under rub- 
bish on the ground, or in apple storage houses or 
cellars. In the early spring (by the middle of 
May) the moths lay their eggs on the young fruit 
or the leaves close by. The larva begins to feed 
on the calix end of the apple, and bores its way to 
the centre. There are two broods annually. The 
most effective treatment is to spray the trees with 
arsenate of lead (three pounds of the paste to forty 


| 








A COMPRESSED-AIR SPRAYER FOR 
YOUNG TREES AND SMALL FRUITS. 


destroy many of the | 





pared to destroy the pests 
at the moment of their 
appearance, to have con- 
stantly on hand a supply 
of stock for making your 
sprays. 

Commercial lime-sul- 
-phur solution, which can 
be purchased from dealers 
in any desired quantity, 
should be used in the pro- 
portion of one gallon to 
nine gallons of water. 
Spray it on the trees soon 
after adding the water, 
and remember to keep it 
stirred by some kind of 
agitator. 

The prepared commer- 
cial oils for killing scales 
must be diluted gradually 
by adding cold water. 
Pour in the water at the 
rate of one-half pint every 
two minutes, and stir it 
continually until you’ ob- 
tain a complete emulsion 
that is almost as white as 
milk. A safe and effec- 
tive proportion is about 
one gallon of oil to four- 
teen gallons of water; so 
one quart of oil is enough 
for three and one-half gallons of water. 

If you use whale-oil soap for summer treatment 
of scales, one pound will make seven gallons of 
spraying solution. Shave thin slices of the soap 
into a kettle, and add enough hot water to dissolve 
it. Keep the mixture en a hot stove, and stir it 
constantly until the soap is completely dissolved ; 
then, if you have used one pound of soap, add 
seven gallons of cold water. Stir the mixture 
thoroughly during the process, and keep it agi- 
tated while you are applying it to the trees. 

You can make a kerosene emulsion that is good 
for controlling scales by dissolving two pounds of 
whale-oil soap in one gallon of boiling water, and 
then, while it is still boiling hot, but after you 
have taken it from the stove, adding two gallons 
of kerosene. Stir it rapidly until the mixture be- 
comes cream-like in appearance. For a solution 
of suitable strength for summer use, add to this 
emulsion twenty-four gallons of cold water. Stir 
it thoroughly, and continue to stir it while you use 
it on the trees. If the emulsion is not properly 
made, and the oil rises to the top of the water, it 
will not be safe to use on foliage—it will burn and 
kill the leaves. 

To make a spray of arsenate of lead for tent 
caterpillars, gypsy and brown-tailed moths, use 
one-quarter of a pound of the paste (not the pow- 
dered form) to three gallons of water. One pound, 
by the same proportion, should make twelve gal- 
lons of spray. First dissolve the arsenate of lead 
in a small quantity of cold water. Have ready in 
your sprayer the amount of cold water that you 
are to use, add the dissolved arsenate, stir it 
thoroughly, and keep stirring it while you use it; 
otherwise you may burn your foliage. 

The forty per cent. nicotine solution for aphids, 


























She is anxious to start her 


house-keeping right. Es- 
pecially in her cooking she 
is eager to have the best 
utensils, use the best food 
products and employ the 
best methods. 


To her we commend a trial 
of Crisco for all frying and 
shortening purposes. 


She will find that Crisco 
makes food as rich, as 
palatable, as easy to digest 
as the best of creamery 
butter, and that it is more 
economical the year round 
than better grades of lard. 


isco 


When properly used for 
frying Crisco does not 
give off any smoke— 
and thus helps to re- 
move one of the most 
disagreeable features of 
cooking in the home. 


In ordinary kitchen 
temperature, Crisco 
neither melts nor hard- 
ens, but remains con- 
veniently firm, without 
taking up valuable space 
in the refrigerator or 
near the stove. 


In the better homes, 
hotels and hospitals of 
the nation Crisco is 
being used in ever- 
increasing quantity. 


Crisco Batter Cakes 


3 ot 
i cnlal melted Crise * alia sda 
1 cupfal butte oy 


4 teaspoonful salt 
(Use level measurements) 


Beat up yolks of eggs, add milk, Crisco 
and flour mixed with salt, soda and baking 
powder and beat till smooth. Fold in 
whites beaten to a stiff froth. Drop in 
large spoonfuls on ungreased skillet or 
griddle. Serve hot with butter or maple 
syrup. Sufficient for fifteen cakes. 


If you would care to know more 
about Crisco, write for a copy 
of the ‘‘ Calendar of Dinners’, 
addressing. your request to 
Department G-6, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and enclosing five 2-cent 
stamps. You will receive a 
book of 615 new cooking recipes 
and a complete account of what 
Crisco is, how it is made, and 
what it will do to simplify and 
improve your cooking. 
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or leaf plant lice, is most effective when it is used =| — a: 4 
with water in the proportion of one part to six =| ( 
hundred parts, although manufacturers sometimes =| ‘< 
recommend a proportion of one to one thousand. 2) ‘ 
For making seventy-five gallons of spray, the 3) ‘= 
materials needed are one pint of forty per cent. nic- EY) e es e le \ 
otine solution, three and one-half pounds of hard >)! z 
soap, and seventy-five gallons of water. (Reduce Es mo - (Or ] I 1 iz 
the ingredients in the same proportion for a smaller f - 


quantity.) Have the required amount of water in 
your spray tank. Shave the soap into a kettle, 
add one gallon of boiling water, and stir it until the 
soap is completely dissolved, meanwhile keeping 
the kettle on a hot stove. Add the dissolved soap 
to the water in the spray tank, then mix the nico- 
tine solution in a pail of cold water, and add it to 
the soap and water in the tank. Stir the mixture 
well before you use it, and stir it frequently while 
you spray the trees. 
® © 


The Bird ‘‘Picture Gallery.’’—This is an adap- 
tation of an old game. It was played ata “bird 
party” by a number of boys and girls, members of 
aclub for observing bird life, and was found in- 
teresting enough to pass on to other organizations 
of the same kind. From a school supply house 


t 
the young people obtained a collection of colored 2 - . : : offered you at a reduction of $115. = 
prints of different birds. Each print was mounted 3) quicker pickup, opp mney pull on Bills and i sand, G 
on @ separate, numbered card, and the name was 3) and dower running on high speed. We have made many We have accomplished these two results so important to t 

3 . ’ <a refinements throughout the chassis; increasing the quality “ : : 
covered. Each person received a slip of paper =) ms A 7 you—first, by pledging ourselves to a fifty per cent increase i¢ 
with numbers to correspond to those on the cards, | | | F# and improving the workmanship everywheve. Note these = suction for 19M, which means we buy better materials \jz 
and was asked to make a list of the birds that he » mechanical features: Tungsten steel valves, disc clutch : { 

f cheaper and greatly reduce overhead cost per car; second | 
or she recognized. A prize—a book on birds—was FD) with 16 hardened steel plates, bronze-shell motor bearings, by increasing our factory facilities and i na ing factory : 
given to the one who had the longest correct list. Fy} spiral bevel gears in rear axle, nickel steel axle shafts,  °Y Corasne Ol ieee cg Menage ( 
§) vanadium steel mainleaf in springs, tubular propeller shaft. pan uild acieee a emer nn sata Cikek wn aan cai ad “ & 
e 9 =) Compare these features of the $1085 Hupmobile with any car Ty age ge es ig 


A NEW CROQUET GAME. 


T is a very simple form of the well-known game 
—too simple, perhaps, for anyone except young 
children ; but it will keep them amused and out- 

doors when they are at a loss for, something to do. 

The game is played with ordinary mallets and 
balls, but without wickets. The ground, or court, 
should be fifty feet long and at least eighteen feet | 
wide, and marked out as shown in the accompany- | 
ing plan. A space twenty inches wide and about 
forty feet from the starting point is marked off 





























4) The 119 inch wheelbase cradles you over bumps and smooths H bil 
5 sonith ante. upmobile owners. 
for the goal, and three feet beyond it the “‘grave- 3) The upholstery is genuine high grade leather. The open The reputation of quality in our cars is the biggest asset 
yard,” a space six feet wide, is marked off. If >) bodies are lined, with no highly polished surface exposed to of our business. And we guard it most jealously. ( 
the court is on bare ground, the graveyard should | = scratches or mars. Floor-boards and clear running boards < 
oa a out a little, so that it forms a shallow | = are best linoleum. The tonneau is richly carpeted. So when we tell you the 1916 Hupmobiles are the best 
ch. i i E 
4 The 1916 Hupmobile has the famous Bijur system for cars this company has ever built, and when we offer you 


If only two or three persons play, each player | 
uses two balls. If there are four or more players, | 
one ball apiece is enough. Each player places | 
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$115 Lower in Price—$200 Greater in Value 


These two facts about the 1916 Hupmobile make this the most 


The 1916 Hupmobile is priced at $1085—$115 less than our 
1915 model. 


Yet we have gone to greater lengths than ever before to 
maintain the Hupmobile reputation for quality. The new 
Hupmobile has twenty per cent more power, giving a 


on the market. 


The 1916 Hupmobile maintains the reputation of earlier 
Hupmobiles for economy. The total repair expense of 
54,000 Hupmobiles now in service, including breakages due 
to accidents, is less than one quarter cent per mile. The 
1916 Hupmobile will probably reduce this average. Though 
twenty per cent more powerful the 1916 car is a fit com- 
panion for our earlier models in gasoline mileage, tire service, 
and oil consumption. 

We have been told countless times that the 1915 Hup- 
mobile is the easiest riding car ever built. The 1916 
Hupmobile is more comfortable. The upholstery is deeper. 
Genuine high grade hair and improved cushion construction 
give the comfort of an old shoe. Springs are even more 
flexible and easy riding. We have moved the control levers 
forward to add roominess, and changed their shape to give 
easiest operation. Tires are large in proportion to weight. 


electric starting and lighting. This equipment is used on 
some of the highest priced cars. Latest improved battery 


important announcement this company has ever made. 





These many improvements in style and refinements in 
design we give you in the 1916 Hupmobile at $1085 for the 
five-passenger touring car or roadster. You considered the 
1915 car a big value at $1200. Compared with our previous 
cars the 1916 model is not only a bigger value but it is 


that no car on the market is sold on a narrower margin of 
profit than the 1916 Hupmobile. 


For 1916, too, we offer you a complete line of Hupmobiles. 
We are now prepared to give you any type of car your needs 
or your tastes may demand—five-passenger Touring Car, 
two-passenger Roadster, All-Year Touring Car or Coupe, 
seven-passenger Touring Car, seven-passenger Limousine, 
five-passenger Sedan. We have absolute confidence that 
each of these types is the best value at the price on the 
market—certainly the best value ever built by this company. 


In considering the 1916 Hupmobile please remember that 
the Hupp Motor Car Company is one of the few manufac- 
turers in the United States that have never built a poor car 
or had an off year. Wherever you go you will hear the 
Hupmobile spoken of as a car of most unusual value at its 
price. That is why “we believe the Hupmobile the best car 
of its class in the world.” That creed of ours is fact to 


our best cars at a reduction in price, you may well take our 
word for it that you will make no mistake in selecting a 
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< 
his ball in turn at the starting point and endeavors | s ignition—surest and simplest built—is used. In our own Hupmobile. 
to drive it into the goal. If the ball goes beyond | | | Fy shops we build the genuine Goldie one man top and Collins Write for sy 
a} < a ap " ; = : s , : . your copy of our new catalog which illustrates : 
ba ore aa tine tas ten ot aes y+ as a 2 pment leaps ay oa —— anil dancstnnn tn detail lh the 1816 core. 
er hits the ba - - | 3] electric lighting equipment, latest an speedometer, ( 
pea grad eee yn a SS ie rid | 3) an exclusive design rain vision and ventilating windshield, And won’t you please ask the Hupmobile dealer in your ( 
a ae oe 8 — = Hupmobile patented tail light, genuine crown fenders, non- city to prove to you every statement we make in this adver- 
same time to place his own ball in the goal. The | i) thy 9p : : ’ : ¢ 
game ‘is won by the player who first succeeds in | | |E¥ skid tires on rear wheels, are regular equipment on the 1916 tisement. Let him show you in an actual merit test that K 
getting his ball or balls safely into the goal. ~4 cars. You will find nothing that makes for completeness the 1916 Hupmobile is just what we say—truly, “the best car re 
2 missing from the Hupmobile. of its class in the world.” a 
Pee > ee x & 
3) : 
Fd PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON 
> 1916 HUPMOBILE PRICES ou “ i, Michigan: ( 
3) ge ge pg $1085 Send me your coinplete catalog of 1916 cars. rf 
~< Roadster, $1085 - Sedan, $1305 - Limousine, $2365 — 
2 AllYear Touring Car, $1185 - All-Year Coupe, $1105 cName ¢ 
’ ly Weil. —_? 4 ES) -Passenger Touring Car, $1225 CAddress. City and State ‘S 
LAS 3) t 
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of butter and six ounces of powdered sugar; | 4 ‘ 
three beaten eggs, one-half. of a pound of sifted | =) / {4 
flour, and ‘one-half of a nutmeg. Drop this mix- 5 H U PP M OTO R CAR CO M PAN Y . DET RO IT, M IC H I GAN - 
ture on buttered tins by large spoonfuls, several | ES ‘= 


inches apart, and bake the cakes at once. 


‘= 
| EM = 
SUMMER SALAD.—Take the young shoots of | > € 


mustard, tender lettuce, and the tender tops of | 
es onions; shred them fine, and pour over them 
ot bacon fat with bits of the cooked bacon. Sea- | 
son the dish well with pepper and salt, and add a | 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Toss it with a fork to | 


mix it, and serve it garnished with slices of hard- | Ss 4 A M P ~ 100 var. foreign 2c. Name Paper. 


boiled egg. 


A SOUTHERN WAY OF COOKING HAM.— | 
Simmer the ham gently until it is thoroughly done. 
Remove the skin, and cover the ham with an en- 
velope of dough made of flour and water. Bake 
for an hour. Remove the envelope, stick the ham 
with cloves, put it back in the bakin a, sprinkle 
it with sugar, baste it occasionally with sweetened 
vinegar, and bake it until it is brown. 


MOCK BONE MARROW TOAST.—Wash the 
roots of several bunches of celery and cut them 
into small pieces. Boil them in salted water and 

















QUAKER ST. CO., Toledo, 











A linen store for 


When You Need Linens 


one hundred years 


Money for you 











this summer 


mash them very fine; add a bit of butter, a pinch || try buying by mail from this 100-year-old Linen 
of pepper, and a little flour to give smoothness. Store. For years we have maintained close 
Turn all into a pan, and heat it to take the raw relationships with linen manufacturers all over 
taste from the flour. Prepare toast, and heap the || the world, and today these trade connections 
mixture upon it. It makes a delicious entrée. are more complete and our stock of linens is 


OLYCOOKS.—Cream together two beaten eggs greater and more varied than ever. Our booklet— 
and one cupful of granulated sugar. Add two} “ ° ” 
cupfuls of milk and six tablespoonfuls of hot lard. | The Linen Book —Free 
Add eight cupfuls of sifted flour, to which has || ji, a valuable guide to linen buying. It gives 
illustrations of many leading patterns in Table 


been a —“ | ee of baking oder | 
and one-half of a teaspoonful of salt. Koll the | : kins, h Cloths, Doilies, Centre- 
mixture into balls the size of an English walnut, | psa oe orcweny on pec: Sancta sa 
with a raisin in the centre of each. Fry them in || give selection in Art Embroideries, white goods, 
deep fat, and roll them in powdered sugar. || Handkerchiefs, Laces, Hamburgs, Towels, and 

WALNUT CONE CREAMS.—Thoroughly beat || household linens of every description. Consult 
two eggs, and add gradually one cupful. of light | this book before buying. Its offers of Quality 
brown sugar, while you continue the beating. || Goods at Reasonable Prices will surprise you. 
Next add three tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, to | Send a Postal Card for it Today. 


which has been added one-quarter of a spoonful | 
T. D. Whitney & Co. 


of ae pouses and a pinch of salt, and one 
Temple Pl. and West St., Boston, Mass. 


cupful 0 nglish walnut meats that have been 
ALS (<3 @ es bt) 


broken into small pieces. Drop the mixture from 
a teaspoon on a buttered pan, having the cakes far 
WANT FINE COLORED PENCILS? 
Get Blaisdells! All colors at your stationers, 


enough apart to prevent their running together. 
or write for free color chart. Philadelphia. 


You may increase your income in a 
pleasant way during the months of 


June, July, and August. 





No previous experience necessary. 
You need nothing more than common 
sense and determination to make this 
summer most profitable. 


Full plans and rate of pay will be 
sent to you. Persons showing ability 
will be given a chance to become 
regularly employed at good salaries. 
Write to-day. 














As soon as they are baked, loosen them carefully 
from the pan and roll them into cones. When the 
cones are cold, fill them with whipped cream, and 
decorate each one with a candied cherry. 


CRYSTAL SANDWICHES.—Not only do these 
“sandwiches” keep well, but they are crisp even 
on a damp day—a quality that recommends them 
for use at summer homes at the shore. Place 
oyster crackers together two by two, with a filling 
of peanut butter or marmalade between them. 
Let the “sandwiches” stand until they are firm; | 
dip them into crystal syrup made by boiling one | 
cupful of sugar and one-third of a cupful of water | 
to 225 degrees. Dry them on a wire rack. The | 
syrup adds a desirable sweetness, and at the same | 
time a covering that preserves the crispness of 
the crackers. Store them in a tin box. | 
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IMmene COLLAR: 


State size on and whether 
ou want collar like cut or low 
over style. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., 
Dept. N. Boston, ss. 
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BUNTING. 


VERY young baseball 
Beever naturally 

wishes to become a 
“heavy hitter,’ and the 
desire makes him try to get 
along hit whenever he steps 
to the plate. Often the re- 
sult is an easy fly to the 
outfield that will not ad- 
vance the men on base, or a 
strike-out, or, worse yet, a 
sharp infield grounder that 
is easily turned into a double 
In any of these cases a bunt might have 





play. 
made a chance for a score. 

Many a close game has been won by bunting, 
and many a player has earned his position on a 
college team through his ability to “lay down” 
a bunt, and so bring in the runner from third. | 


Practice is needed to become proficient in 
this as in any other part of the game, but 


a chance on it. Come, will you take $5?” 
“Ves, I'll take it,” said Parker slowly. He 
passed the pin over to Kenneth, pushed the bills 
into his pocket, and walked away from the group 
of boys. 
What do you think—did the circumstances jus- 
tify Parker in making the sale on those terms? 


Cay 


THE BOYS’ ZOO. 
IV. Insect Studies. 


NSECTS offer a fascinating field for observa- 
I tion and study. They are so abundant that no 

matter where you live you will have no diffi- 
culty in finding all the specimens you want. In 
order to find out how insects live and what they 
do, you should provide cages or vivariums in 
which you can watch them at close range. 


& 


He | 
was pulling the bills out of his pocket as he spoke. | 


very small pads; if it is the second, the pads will 
be larger. If it is the fifth, or last molt, the wings 


| will be fully developed, and the grasshopper will 


be able to fly short distances. 

It is not an easy matter to find and capture 
katydids. For the most part, they live in trees, 
and blend so nicely with their background that it 
is hard to see them; but during the early summer 
they can often be found on the shrubbery or the 
grapevines in the garden. They are slender, 
green creatures with legs that seem many times 
too long for their bodies. They eat the leaves of 
the maple, the box elder, and other trees. 

The katydid molts and grows in much the same 
way as grasshoppers. When it molts for the last 
time it has completed not only the growth of its 
beautiful leaf-like wings, but its musical instru- 
ment as well. That, however, is found only in 
the male. 

The creature is now ready to declare lustily 


| every night, “Katy did, Katy did, did,” for that is 


what it will say if it is the round-winged 
species. If it is the angular-winged type, 





a few hints may help the boy who is anxious 
to improve the scoring ability of his team. 

The batsman should stand well up to the 
plate, with his feet together. When the ball 
is pitched he should advance his left foot to 
the extent of a full stride, and bend the left 
knee so as to throw the body forward. That 
places him in a position to make the bunt 
without shifting his weight again. He should 
hold the bat horizontal, with one hand six 
inches or more from the small end, the other 
fully halfway up. He should not swing the 
bat, but simply raise or lower it to meet a 
high or a low ball, and to send it rolling 
slowly. 

A little practice will enable almost any 
boy to bunt with considerable accuracy 
along the third- or first-base line; and having 
once mastered the art, he has a valuable 
power at his command, for against a good 
pitcher it is much easier to bunt than to hit 
Safely. 

There are several plays in which bunting 
is used to advance aman on base or to bring 
him home from third. With a base runner on first 
and less than two out, there is always danger that 
“slugging’’ may hit into a double play; but with a 
good bunt along the first- or the third-base line 
the runner is almost sure of getting safe to second ; 
and the batsman, especially if he is a left-handed 
hitter, will have a good chance of reaching first. 
In this play it is an excellent plan to take a good | 
swing at the first ball pitched, and purposely to 
miss it. That has a tendency to make the in- 
fielders drop back, and leaves them unprepared 
for the bunt that fol- 
lows. As forthe other 








Fig. | 


A pasteboard shoe box makes a very simple 
cage. (Fig. 2.) Cut a rectangular piece out of 
the bottom, and sew in place of it a piece of win- 
dow screening or mosquito netting. Treat the lid 
in the same fashion. Fasten the lid to the box by 
a rubber band at each end, and you have a cage 
that is a good home for certain caterpillars, grass- 
hoppers, katydids, and tree crickets. 

You can make a more elaborate vivarium ( Fig. 1) 
as follows: For the lower part, make a box of thin 
boards, not more than three inches deep. Nail 

firmly in each corner 





side, every team 
should have a set of 
signals that tell the 
base runners what the 
man at bat will try to 
do. 

With a man on first 
and another on sec- 
ond, this play, if sue- 
cessful, advances both 
men. In that case, the 
bunt should go down 
the first-base line to 
avoid a possible force- 
out at third. A swift 
runner who cultivates the knack of starting quickly 
can “beat out” a well-placed bunt time after time. 

With a man on third base and less than two out, 
the so-called “squeeze play” often results in a 
score. Perhaps the base runner receives the 
signal that the batter will bunt the second ball 
thrown. The instant the pitcher starts his motion 
the base runner dashes for the plate, and scores 
when the batsman bunts. It is a daring play, and 
results disastrously if the batter misses, or if the 
pitcher, anticipating the play, throws so wide that 
a bunt is impossible. 

A clever variation that has all the merits of the 
“squeeze play,” with much of the risk eliminated, 
is this: The runner on third takes a safe lead. 
Meanwhile the batter, by swinging strongly at 
the first ball, has sent the infield back, and the 
unexpected bunt that follows enables the base 
runner to dash in and slide to the plate before the 
ball can be returned. 

Some coaches instruct their men to bunt on the 
third strike and take the risk of being called out 
on a foul; but whether it is wise depends entirely 
on the bunting ability of the individual batsman. 





THE FIFTYFOLD PRICE. 

NE day Parker Hunting appeared at school 
QO wearing in his necktie a bright new pin that 

quickly caught the attention of the other 
boys. It was a cheap little trinket that he had 
bought for a dime, but the “stone” in it—a bit of 
yellow glass—had an alluring sparkle in the sun- 
light. The boys gathered round him with numer- 
ous exclamations of admiration, some in jest, and 
some half in earnest. 

“What will you take for it, Parker?” asked 
Harry Bruce. 

“Oh, I think I'll keep it,’ answered Parker, 
with a laugh. 

There was some light bantering and bargaining, 
and then Kenneth Huntington broke in impul- 
sively. 

“T’ll give you $5 for it,’’ he said. 

Kenneth was the richest boy in school. He 
always had money to spend, and often spent it 
foolishly. Most of the boys were ready enough to 
help him spend it—even to urge him to spend it— 
in ways that led them to call him, behind his back, 
an “easy mark.” But Hunting hesitated. Would 
it be right and fair to take such an advantage 
of Kenneth’s impulsive and extravagant ways? 
Parker himself had very little spending money. 
He had earned the ten cents by doing an errand, 
and felt that he had a right to spend it as he 
pleased. But $5! How many things he could 
buy with it! It was fifty times as much as he had 
paid for the pin, but Kenneth would never miss 
the money. It was Kenneth’s own offer, anyway. 
All this and more flashed through his mind. 

“TI don’t believe it is worth so much, Ken,” he 
answered at last. 

“Perhaps not,” admitted Kenneth, ‘‘but I like 


it. It looks to me like a real topaz, and I’ll take | 





Fig. 2 


an upright piece about 
fifteen inches high. 
Complete the frame by 
nailing narrow pieces 
of board to the top of 
the uprights. Tack 
wire screening or mos- 
quito netting on the 
sides and ends. A 
pane of window glass 


ing for the top, but a 
board or a shingle will 
serve. 

Wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, pint-size preserve 
jars of clear glass, and jelly glasses make excel- 
lent cages for lacewing flies, ladybirds, and other 
beetles. (Fig. 2.) The bottles are also useful for 
collecting and examining insects that -you do not 
wish to handle. For example, if you want to look 
closely at a bee, a fly, or a wasp, slip the bottle 
over it, insert the stopper, and examine the insect 
through the glass. There is enough air in a bottle 
tosupply an insect with oxygen for a number of 
hours. 

You can make a simple breeding cage by filling 
an ordinary flowerpot with soil, and standing a 
lamp chimney or a lantern globe on it. (Fig. 2.) 
To prevent the insects from crawling out, tie a bit 
of mosquito netting over the top. 

Although different insects require somewhat 
different treatment and care, there are general 
rules that apply to all. Make the temporary home 
as nearly like the outdoor surroundings of your 
insect as possible. Provide fresh food every day. 


Keep the cage clean and free from old, decaying | 


food materials. 
A shelf against the garden fence, under the 


shade of a tree, is a good place to keep the cages. | 
Even a table by an open | 


| So is the back porch. 
| window will do. 


| When you have prepared your cages, then come | 


| the questions what to stock them with, and how to 
procure your specimens. Perhaps there is noth- 
ing better to begin with than some of the hoppers 
—common grasshoppers; and katydids, or tree 
crickets. 

It is an easy matter to capture young grass- 
hoppers. Go to any undisturbed grass plot, a 
meadow, or the roadside in June or early July, and 


you will find numbers of them hopping about. | 
Choose those that have no wings. You will find | 
some brown ones, some gray, and some green. 


They are of different species. If you are alert, 


you can easily catch them in your hands and slip | 


them into a bottle. When you reach home trans- 
fer them toacage. Do not keep too many in one 
cage. Three or four are quite enough for the 


shoe box. Feed them on fresh grass. If you 


have a larger vivarium you can arrange a grassy | 


plot in one end by digging up a piece of sod, plac- 
ing it in a little bed of soil, and keeping it- watered. 
It will remain fresh for a week or more. 

By watching carefully, you will be able to find 
out how the grasshoppers eat, how they drink the 
drops of water from the grass, how they clean 
their toes, and what they do with their “thorns” 
or antenne. Best of all, if you keep a sharp look- 


out you will discover the way in which they grow | 


their wings. 


Whenever they act rather “dumpy,” and do not | 


care to eat, keep your eye on them, for that means 


that they are getting ready to molt, or shed their | 


skins. They will hide under the grass, if possible, 
then stretch out their long legs and fasten them 
to the grass or floor of the cage by means of their 
sharp claws. The skin splits on the back near the 
head, and the insect slowly pulls itself out dressed 
in a bright new skin. 
ing to the support. 
If it is the first molt, the wings will show as 


makes a good cover- | 


It leaves its old skin cling- | 


its note will consist of short, snappy clicks. 

The musical apparatus is situated at the 
base of the outer wings. On the under side 
of one wing is a heavy, ridged vane like a 
fine file. On the under side of the other is 
a stiff, sharp-edged scraper. 

To make its music, the insect raises the 
outer wings at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. Then it draws the file rapidly over 
the scraper, and the result is the ‘‘Katy did, 
Katy did” of one species, and the clicking 
noise of others. The plate vibrates rapidly 
and intensifies the sound. All these things 
and more you will be able to see for your- 
self. 

Caterpillars of almost any kind can be 
brought to maturity in the vivarium. The 
only rule to follow in caring for them is to 
give them the same food material as that on 
which you find them. Keep the twigs of 
trees and shrubs fresh by placing them in 
bottles of water. 

Some caterpillars that you will find in the 
early summer are the young, or larve, of 
| butterflies that pass through the life stages in a 
| Short period of time. You may have the pleasure 
| of seeing one of them hang itself up in the cage, 

change to a pupa, and in two or three weeks 
| come forth as a beautiful violet-tip, swallowtail, 
or other kind of butterfly. 





| e 
| FOX AND GEESE OUTDOORS. - ° 


| 
| if [ican is a game that any number of persons 
| 


& 


can play. Its popularity is shown by the 

variety of names by which it is known. In 
England they call it “round tag” and ‘“‘tierce,”’ 
but it was formerly known as “trick the rabbit.” 
The French name is “deux c’est assez, trois c’est 
| trop” (two is company, three is a crowd), and 
| Germans call it “den dritten jagen”’ (hunt the 
| third). 

The arrangement of the players is that shown 
| in Fig. 1. The geese form two circles, one within 
| the other, and face the centre. Each goose on 
| the outside has another in front of him. There 
should be enough space to allow free passage 
between each two players. One goose remains 
out of the circle, and takes a place behind any 
couple. The fox, not shown in the diagram, tries 
to catch that goose, who O 

O 


may run round the cir- 
cle, and may also enter O On 
O O O 
OO 





it, but the fox must not 
enter. When the goose 
places himself before O O 
one of the couples that 
compose the circle, the O O 
outside player in that O O00 O 
line becomes the goose O 
to be caught, and so O O 
immediately begins to O 
run and dodge the fox ane 
until he, in turn, places ; 
himself before some couple, the outside member 
| of which in turn becomes the possible victim. 
When the fox touches a goose they change places 
and the game proceeds. 
Among the games that are designed for use in 
the government Indian schools is still another 
kind of fox and geese—one that has an old rime 
| like this: 
The Fox—Geese, geese, gannio! 
The Geese—¥ ox, fox, fannio! 
The Fox—How many geese have you to-day? 
The Geese—More than you can carry away. 








American Boys Should 


See America 


and 
Yellowstone National Park 


An ideal trip for our young citi- 
zens as well as their elders may 
be made to the 


California Expositions 


via the 


Northern Pacific Ry 


Along the Scenic Highway through 
the American Rockies and Cascades 
via the Columbia River from Spokane 
or via Puget Sound. Connections with 
steamship lines at Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, Great Northern Pacific S. S. 
Co. at Astoria or rail route to San 
Francisco. 


Stop off at Gardiner Gateway for a 
tour of Nature’s Own World’s Exposition 


Yellowstone Park 


The nation’s playground. Take ad- 
vantage of the 143-mile coaching trip. 
Excellent hotels, comfortable camps. 
Send for free illustrated booklets in- 
cluding Exposition folder. 


A.M. CLELAND vw 
Gen. Pass. Agt. : 
St. Paul, Minn. 












A. M. Cleland, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul. Send me 
free illustrated booklets as advertised in The Youth’s 
Companion. 














One player is chosen as the gander and one as | 


| the fox. The others are geese, and stand in line | 


| Shoulder or the waist of the one in front of him. 
| The gander tries to protect his band of geese 
| from the fox, who tries to tag the last goose in 
| the line. The geese double and redouble their 
| lines to keep the fox away. If he succeeds in 
touching the last goose, he may take any position 
in the line that he wishes, 
and the goose that he has 
caught at once becomes 
the fox. 

In Derbyshire, England, 
the same rime is used ina 
game that is played in a 
different manner. The 
players chalk off a den for 
the fox, and a pen, much 
larger, for the geese. 
Chanting their lines, the 
geese venture out of their pen, whereupon the 
fox, replying, dashes after them. If he captures 
one he takes it into his den, where it remains a 
prisoner. 

Lancastershire has a modification of the game 
that is played with the geese in a line, but it ends 
differently. When the fox captures a goose, that 
goose becomes a fox, takes his place behind the 
first fox, and so begins to form a second line. 
The game continues until the line of foxes has so 
depleted the line of geese that they cannot cover 
| their-last player. 
| Another outdoor game is played upon a wheel 
(Fig. 2) drawn on the pavement or in the snow, in 
| which the number of lines and circles is in propor- 
tion to the number of players. The geese may run 
on any line, but the fox may run only on the straight 
| lines. When a fox tags a goose, that goose be- 
| comes the fox. 


FiG. 2 


behind the gander, each with his hand on the | 
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Be Good Shots 











u 
If you would like to 
be an expert marksman 
you must be as careful 
what cartridges you buy as World's Champion- 
ship rifle shots are. 


-22 Calibre Short Cartridges 
FOR BOY SCOUTS 


(in the red, white and blue boxes) are made in the 
U. 8. Cartridge factory, by the same people who 
make the famous U. 8. Ammunition, which the most 
experien shooters in the world demand. 

. 8. Oartridges help you to be a better shot be- 
cause they hit where you aim and do not vary. 


A Book for Boy Scouts 
Ow. free gn Me | to bene! yy will be 
sent to you without charge. 
pa fF 4 rge. or it on a post 
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collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
i) 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


when sent by 








KISSING. 


NE who likes to observe fashions in 
human conduct cannot help concluding 
that kissing is no longer a universal 
feminine custom. Women have learned 
to meet and part, at least in public 
places, without open endearments; 

which is an excellent thing both as a matter of 

good taste and of hygiene. Foolish customs often 
survive endless scolding on hygienic grounds, but 
they are usually vulnerable from the standpoint 
of social convention; and kissing is becoming un- 

fashionable! 2 
If we could only bring promiscuous kissing 

under the ban for everyone, how many colds and 
coughs and minor infections we should be spared! 
We cannot think of forbidding the kiss between 
parents and children, or between brothers and 
sisters, and yet everyone ought to exercise the 
greatest caution, especially during the winter 
months, when colds and grippes are prevalent, 
especially among families that are predisposed to 
such infections. Why do we calmly exchange the 
germs of a complaint that we sternly isolate. after 
it has declared itself? 

Affection can be shown without the touching of 
lip to lip. No caress is more charming than the 
gentle touch of cheek to cheek that well-bred 
Frenchwomen use; parents ought to teach little 
children to do all their kissing in that way. Even 
people who are in perfect health harbor microbes 
that can cause violent illness in those who are 
susceptible to them. Certain germs, those of 
pneumonia, for instance, are very often present in 
the mouth and throat; they are, for the time being, 
harmless to their host, but might be fatal if com- 
municated in a kiss to some one more susceptible 
to their poison. 

Many persons continue the practice of kissing 
long after they have learned its dangers, because 
they fear to be misunderstood; but there are other 
and harmless ways of showing their affection. 
Select one of them, and accustom those you love 
to that. You will find that they will soon regard 
the new caress quite as welcome as the kiss. 
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“MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS!” 


WONDER, writes one of our readers, 
whether the boys and girls—and the 
men and women—who try to follow The 
Companion’s good advice, ever feel 
defrauded when their efforts do not 
meet with the success that similar 
conduct wins in the stories? That is not because 
the incidents in the stories are untrue, but because 
they are selected incidents; they picture the con- 
ditions that ought to exist in daily life. Now we 
cannot try too hard to make life what it ought to 
be, but we must not ignore the baffling conditions 
of life that too often exist. 

Not long ago my conscience was stirred by a 
plea in The Companion for paying little helpful 
courtesies to the stranger along the way. Very 
promptly came my opportunity—in a subway car. 

A forlorn old woman entered the car; she was 
ragged, dirty, haggard. She mumbled a question 
about Sullivan Square that the conductor did not 
hear, so as she tottered into a seat beside me I 
said pleasantly : 

“This car does not go to Sullivan Square; you 
must change at the next station.” 

“Mind your own business!” she snapped. 

By the time I recovered from that splash of cold 














water the car had stopped and passengers were | 


filing out. The half-witted old creature sat stolidly 
in her seat, paying no heed to the conductor’s 
reiterated, “Change for Sullivan Square!”’ and so 
forth. It was her last chance—and mine. I leaned 
toward her once more. 

“Everyone who wishes to go to Sullivan Square 
must change here,” I announced casually, yet 
distinetly. With her left hand she folded together 
her left ear (the one next to me) and defiantly 
stuck it ont at me. The near-by passengers 
smiled,—who could help it ?—the gong sounded, the 
car moved on, and I barely collected my senses in 
time to alight at my own destination. She was 
now the conductor’s “‘business.” How he dis- 
charged it I have often wondered. 

And themoral: To follow her advice and “mind 
my own business” forever after? Certainly. But 
the truth is that the poor old soul was my business ; 
it was she and not I who failed to see it—she who 
had been so jeered at all her life that she never 
dreamed a kind word could be spoken to her. I 
am glad that I could smile with the other pas- 
sengers at my own discomfiture, and feel no dis- 
position to “take it out” of the next claimant—for 
she turned my good will right-side-out again. 

It happened a few weeks later on a steamboat | 
on a lovely little New Hampshire lake. My friends | 
and I knew every curve of the shore; but a gray- } 
haired lady sat apart near by, trying to get some | 
information from a meagre time-table. 

At length her eyes met mine with so much ques- | 
tion in them that I leaned over and pointed out for | 
her the objects of Interest we were then passing. 
The act recalled my experience with a former 
traveling companion, but this time I had no fear 





of any misunderstanding. Our little circle opened 
to let the stranger in, and for what she received 
she returned to us from her fund of experience 
and quiet humor measure for measure. 

When we separated she earnestly thanked us 
for giving her so delightful a trip when she had 
feared to be lonesome; and she detained me to 
say in an undertone: 

‘‘My dear, you will get your reward sometime 
for going about making people happy.” 

“You are giving it to me now—more than I de- 
serve,” I answered with a throb of surprise as we 
shook hands. 

A little thing? Yes, hardly worth mentioning. 
I no more deserved this woman’s praise than the 
other’s blame; but in averaging up the two ac- 
counts I find myself the richer by a wide margin 
of happiness and warm human friendliness. 
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UP IN A ZEPPELIN. 


Te E building of a Zeppelin is not the work of 
aday! The construction takes months, and 
when that is done more time must be spent in 

testing the airship. To think of a Zeppelin leav- 

ing its shed and flying straight into the fight, says 

a contributor to 7. P.’s Journal, is folly. Each 

new vessel means a certain amount of experimen- 

tation, and until it has been carefully tried and 
tested, it would be folly to undertake serious 
work with it. A Zeppelin is as large as a battle- 
ship, and as complicated. Stretched in a frame- 
work of girders, there are from seventeen to 
twenty-five balloonettes.. Over these and over the 
girders is an outer skin of waterproofed canvas. 

Slung under the great length of the balloon frame 

is a line of cabins for the engines and the crew. 
Right in front is the station of the lookout man, 

who is in charge of the starting and the landing; 
the anchors are slung-beneath him. In the first 


engines. Behind this is the gangway, fitted up 
with sleeping berths for the crew. In the centre 
is the observation station. It is from here that the 
bombs are dropped, and here the gun is mounted 
if the airship carries one. Here also are the mar- 
velous steering and sighting apparatus and the 
wireless plant. 

An experienced aviator went up in a Zeppelin for 
a nine-hour trial flight. It was an interesting 


great hull whenever the engines back-fired, or a 
jolly gust of wind caught the huge surface, was 
disturbing. When the engines jumped, the entire 
Zeppelin jumped with an awful jar in all its joints, 
the wind currents took it and made it pitch at a 
dozen angles at once, and the passenger looked 
fearfully aloft, fearing every minute that the back 
of the monster would break and send them all 
hurtling to the earth. When he disembarked he 
watched one of the crew open the skin stretched 
over the framework of the aluminium girders—and 
go inside. Then he saw the man begin throwing 
out bolts and nuts by the handful. 


aluminium girts that support the balloons inside 
the outer skin. Aluminium is a soft metal, and 
under the jarring all those bolts had worked loose 
and fallen out. It seemed to the watcher that 
half the nuts and bolts in the dirigible had worked 
loose, and he was told that after every voyage of 
any length hundreds of nuts have to be replaced. 
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A LECTURER’S LODGINGS. 


VEN the man who does not sympathize with 
E the movement for ‘‘women’s rights” cannot 

help admiring the leaders of it. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton proved more than once that she 
had both physical and moral courage of a high 
order. She had often, say her biographers in 
“Heroines of Modern Progress,” to utter her mes- 
sage under the most trying circumstances. 

Once, in Michigan, a party of speakers visited a 
deaf-and-dumb institution. Mrs. Stanton had just 
said, “There is one comfort in visiting this place: 
| we shall not be asked to speak,” when the super- 
| intendent came up with, ‘“‘Ladies, the pupils are 
assembled in the chapel ready to hear you!” They 
spoke, while the superintendent repeated in sign 
language what they said. At another time their 
boat was icebound in the middle of the Missis- 
sippi River. Some one shouted, “Speech on woman 
suffrage!’ They rose to the occasion, and there 
at midnight had the pleasure of making several 
new converts. 

In Kansas, Mrs. Stanton one night was refused 
lodgings in a house, and ensconced herself in the 
carriage. “I had just fallen into a gentle slum- 
ber,” she wrote, ‘‘when a chorus of grunts and a 
violent shaking of the carriage revealed to me the 
fact. that 1 was surrounded by those long-nosed 
black pigs, so celebrated for their courage and 
pertinacity. 
steps of the carriage made most satisfactory 
scratching posts. ‘Alas,’ thought I, ‘before morn- 
ing 1 shall be devoured!’ ” 
upon them, but without effect; so she went to 
sleep, and let them scratch at their pleasure. “I 
had a sad night of it, and never tried the carriage 
again, although I had many equally miserable 
experiences within four walls.” 








EXHAUSTING FOR EVERYONE. 


CASE in which Sir Edward Clarke, the emi- 
A nent barrister, was employed came up for 
a hearing late in the afternoon, says the 
| Tatler, and Sir Edward asked the judge to allow 
it to stand over until the following day. 
“T have been speaking all day in another court,” 
he said, “and I am rather exhausted.” 
His request was granted. 
The clerk called the next case, and immediately 
a young barrister rose who, for some reason of 
his own, did not want the case to be tried at that 
time. He also requested that his case might be 
| postponed. 
“Why?” asked the judge coldly. 
| ‘*May it please your lordship,” the barrister 
replied, “I, too, am in a state of exhaustion, for I 
| have been listening the whole day to Sir Edward 
Clarke.”’ 
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THE SCIENTIFIC CHILD. 


OBERT, the four-year-old son of a scientific 
R man, had lived in the country most of his 
short life. One day a caller, wishing to 
make friends with the little fellow, took him on 
his knee and asked, ‘‘Are there any fairies in your 
woods here, Robert?” 
“No,” responded Robert promptly, “but there 
are plenty of edible fungi.” ° 


cabin, which is entirely covered in, are two petrol | 


experience, although the noisy. creaking of the | 


The strain of | 
the flight had had its effect on the hundreds of | 


They had discovered that the iron | 


She plied the whip | 
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The Sign of the 

Ansco Dealer 
ae Millions of dollars 
—a were recently 
: awarded in a suit 
Sor infringement 
upon Ansco patent 
rights, establish- 
ing Ansco Film 
legally as the origi- 
nal film. 












ERE’S Box Buster Brown, the dan- 

diest little camera for beginners you 
Made of wood throughout. 
in. and costs 
here are models making larger- 
sized pictures at $3, $4 and $5. 
wonderful little picture-makers. 
use the combination of Ansco Camera; 
Ansco Film, the court-decreed original 
film; and Cyko, the prize-winning paper, 
isit the Ansco dealer 
nearest you today. Catalog from him or us, 
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GET POWER 
THE SUPPLY COMES FROM FOOD. 


If we get power from food, why not strive to get 
all the power we ean? That is only possible by 
selecting food that exactly fits the requirements 
of the body. 

“Not knowing how to select the right food to fit 
my needs, I suffered grievously for a long time 
from stomach trouble,” writes a lady from a little 
town in Missouri. 

“1t seemed as if I would never be able to find 
out the sort of food that was best forme. Hardly 
anything that I could eat would stay on my 
| stomaeh. Every attempt gave me heart-burn and 
| filled my stomach with gas. I got thinner and 
| thinner until I literally became a living skeleton 

and in time was compelled to keep to my bed. 

| “A few months ago I was persuaded to try 
| Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good effect from 
| the very beginning that I kept upits use. I was 
surprised at the ease with which I digested it. It 
| proved to be just what I needed. 
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| ‘All my unpleasant symptoms, the heart-burn, | 


the inflated feeling which gave me. so much pain, 
disappeared. My weight gradually increased 
from 98 to 116 lbs., my figure rounded out, my 
strength came back, and I am now able to do my 
housework and enjoy it. Grape-Nuts did it.” 


about food. 


Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


A ten days’ trial will show anyone some facts 


A new one appears | 





N ANY line of 
work it is diffi- 
cult to do good 

work with poor 
tools. The same 
holdstruein sports. 
To play good base- 
ball you must have 


“D & M” 


Baseball 
Goods 


because they are the 
best from every 
standpoint. If you 
need a ball, bat, 
mitt, glove, mask, 
protector or suit, it 
pays to get the D & Mand take no chances. 


. | If you can't get these goods we'll sell you direct 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. | 


by parcel post, but try your dealer first. 

Send for Catalogue and Official Rule 

Books on Baseball and Tennis, Free. 
THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 

Dept. C. Plymouth, N. H. 
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MODEL 83 FOB TOLEDO 


$325 Less Than Last Year 


The 1916 Overland is essentially the same as the 1915 
Overland—the famous Model 80 that sold for $1075. 


But the price has been reduced $325. 
The gracefully designed, ce stream-line body is 


the same as the $1075 model of last season. 


It has the same powerful, economical thirty - five 
horsepower four-cylinder motor, but weighs less. 


It has high-tension magneto ignition. 


__It has the same underslung rear springs which mean 
riding comfort under all conditions. 


It has the convenient arrangement of electric control 
buttons on the steering column. 


_It has 33” x 4” tires, which is unusual on a car at 
this price. 


In detail, finish, mechanical fineness, comforts and 
conveniences, this newest Overland gives you all there 
was in the $1075 Overland and even more power. 


And it costs you but $750—$325 less than last sea- 
son’s 35 horsepower Overland. 


Deliveries are being made now all over the country. 
Every Overland dealer already has a waiting list. 


Place your order immediately and you can be sure 
of a speedy delivery. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
lighting system 


Headlight dimmers Left-hand drive, center 
5-Bearing crankshaft Demountable rims; with ' Rain-vision ventilating type control 


Thermo-syphon cooling one extra built-in windshield One-man top and top cover 
Underslung rear springs Electric starting and Instrument board on Mi ti d t 


Roadster $725 £0. 6. Toledo ; 


1916 Catalogue on request. Please address Department 337 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


35 horsepower motor 33"x4" tires; non-skid 


cowl dash 
High-tension magneto ignition in rear 





“*Made in U.S. A.’”’ 








